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CHAPTER I. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED HOUSEHOLD. 

Such a rivulet for noise as the Babillard was 
rarely seen or heard I How it tumbled, 
foamed, sang, rushed ! And then, with all its 
turbulence, its , waters were so crystal-clear 
that one saw the great stones of its bed, made 
smooth and shining by the washing of cen- 
turies. Other stones or rocks there were that 
held their heads higher, and over these the 
stream broke its waters angrily, sending spray 
up in the air, eddying, and making tiny whirl- 
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pools, all as though it had for sole mission to 
make as much noise as possible. It made a 
pretty picture with its green fresh banks, its 
bordering trees, some tall and stately, like the 
sentinel poplars, many of them mere fehrubs, 
some of which were dotted with flowers, and 
here and there a willow bending lovingly over 
the water, and letting its delicate leaves just 
touch the mad wavelets. 

But to the people of the village hard by it 
was a common thing. In nooks where the water 
stole in — growing quiet, as though pleased 
to rest — the women came to wash ragged 
clothes, and the children to sail their paper 
boats. Farther on, too, almost hidden by a 
curve of the brook, was a mill. The miller, let 
it be known, was an important person in the 
place, next in importance perhaps to Monsieur 
Bardeau, or Maitre Bardeau as he was usually 
called, the village inn-keeper. Lost in the 
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great mountainous region of the Pyrenees, 
no railway whistle had ever startled this vil- 
lage from its lethargic peacef ulness ; once or 
twice a week a great lumbering diligence 
passed by on its way to a watering-place 
many miles off, a place where mineral waters 
attracted a number of strangers, and which, 
by the few village folk who had ever seen it, 
was looked upon as having attained a wonder-* 
ful height of prosperity and fashion. But as 
L^ran — such was the name of the hamlet — ^was 
out of the way of the direct road to the nearest 
railroad town, the diligences were not frequent, 
and only ran in the summer season. It may 
easily, therefore, be understood that, had 
Maitre Bardeau depended solely on his profits 
as inn-keeper, he could scarcely have become 
the all-important personage that he really 
was, for his custom was very scanty. Besides 
the diligences which stopped at his door, there 
B 2 
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were a few travellers on foot or horseback, 
chiefly Spanish traders, with their bright- 
coloured merchandise, who, choosing a short 
but difficult pass over the mountains, rested 
at the inn, telling wonderful stories of Spanish 
lawlessness over their wine. Then rarely, very 
rarely indeed, the master of the chateau just 
beyond, hidden from view by a rising tree- 
crowned knoll, would send the servants of his 
visitors to lodge with Maitre Bardeau, for the 
accommodations of the cMteau itself were 
limited; but this was a marvellously rare 
occurrence. No wonder, therefore, that the 
inn showed dreary signs of neglect. It stood 
at one extremity of the village, and reared its 
head high above its neighbours. The walls had 
been whitewashed years ago, but now the 
rough uneven stones of the masonry peeped 
through many a crack, while in some places 
they were laid quite bare. The roof was of 
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black tiles, very steep, and supporting two 
high attic windows. There was, swinging 
over the door, a creaking sign, on which two 
billing white pigeons were forlornly repre- 
sented. The paint was now so cracked and 
effaced that it required some attention to 
make out the birds at all. This sign, " Aux 
Deux Pigeons," was a standing joke among 
the villagers, for Maitre Bardeau and his wife 
were known to lead a life of anything but 
cooing gentleness. A tall poplar stood in 
front of the house, and around this an old 
vine was so trained as to afford a grateful 
shade to those who sat on the rough benches 
on either side of the door. Behind the house 
stretched no inconsiderable amount of land, 
well cultivated, and from which Maitre Bar- 
deau derived his importance and wealth. 
Then, besides this, he was banker, or rather 
usurer, to all the peasants for miles around. 
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No wonder that this little, thin, hard-favoured 
man was looked upon with ^something very- 
like awe. His wife, in all that concerned the 
making or saving of money, was an invaluable 
help to him. There was, however, this dif- 
ference between them: the man saved for 
saving's sake — the woman for the sake of her 
one son, whom she had not seen for seven 
years, not since he was drafted as soldier. She 
was now looking forward to seeing him again 
with a tender longing that one would scarcely 
expect to find in a woman so coarse, so brutal 
indeed, and of so unpromising an exterior. 
She was much taller than her husband, 
enormously stout and unwieldy; she moved 
about with difficulty, yet contrived to do more 
work in her house and dairy than the most 
active of her younger neighbours. All the 
worst instincts of her class were imprinted on 
her large, shining red face ; the small eyes 
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spoke of cunning and subserviency, while the 
large, coarse mouth indicated violent appetites 
and brutality. One would have thought that 
such a woman' would have obtained the upper 
hand in all conjugal disputes ; but this was not 
the case. Her under-sized, taciturn husband 
was master — he governed her by fear. She 
had one weakness, which during these many 
years she had successfully hidden from all but 
him. In the evening, when the house was shut 
up, the woman would reward herself for the 
hard work and abstinence of the day by 
drinking an inordinate quantity of bad wine, 
stealthily stowed away for that purpose. That 
her son should ever discover this weakness, of 
which she had sense enough to be ashamed, 
though not svifficient strength to conquer, was 
the terror of her life, and by this terror her 
husband ruled her. 

The other peasants were, on the whole, less 
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well off, less intelligent, than the peasants of 
the Pyrenees usually are; their fields were 
less well cultivated, and their huts more 
comfortless ; of the advancement in agricul- 
tural implements they were in complete 
ignorance. Bardeau himself used some of 
the new inventions, but he did not encourage 
his neighbours to follow his example. As to 
the chavmiereSj they were in very deed what 
their name indicated — ^long, low, tumble- 
down buildings, built of imeven dark grey 
stones, from between which flowering weeds 
and grasses often peeped. These cottages 
were so deeply thatched as to look top-heavy; 
bright-hued mosses, green, red, and yellow, 
crept over the thatch, like some cunning em- 
broidery made on purpose for the poor. There 
was a door to these habitations, but rarely any 
other ventilator; the clay flooring was usually 
damp, and always uneven. It cannot be 
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wondered at, therefore, if life was almost ex- 
clusively carried on out of doors. There, on 
the public road, the buying, selling, quarrel- 
ling, love-making, and the rest, took place. 
A poor little village certainly, overlooked by 
civilization, but very picturesque, dotting the 
sunny plain with its dark, low cottages, and 
its queer old church. 

Yes, a plain rather than a valley ; stretch- 
ing far and wide, with sunny patches of 
wheat-fields just turning to gold these early 
June days ; pastures too, with the Babillard 
dashing through them, making diamonds of 
Hght as it throws up its water-drops to the 
sun; then all round about — here close by 
there in the dim distance— the mountains in all 
the grand disorder of nature; not at their 
wildest just here, but very beautiful not- 
withstanding ; hills, dark green to the top ; 
higher hills yet, with dashes of the grey or 
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reddish rock; mountains, some bald, some 
intensely green, with here and there gleaming 
waterfalls, which in the distance look like 
silver ornaments laid on the mountain's 
breast. Then, in clear weather, a glimpse of 
the glorious snow-peaks glinting in the sun- 
shine. A fair country to dwell in, shut out 
from the troubled world, silence round about, 
and the great peaks pointing heavenward. 

Now it is high time to speak of Les 
Tourelles, chfi-teau of the most noble Marquis 
de Varenne, which stands apart from the 
village, and hidden from it by a rising of the 
ground ; very properly so, thought the mar- 
quis, for it behoves the great to keep a fitting 
distance between themselves and the common 
herd of mortals. 

This house, which by no stretch of imagina- 
tion could be called in English a castle, was 
a long, rather narrow, plain, greyish building. 
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standing on a slight elevation, with high, 
narrow, irregular windows, some of them iron- 
barred. Bulging from the front of the house 
was a round tower rising high above the roof 
and terminating in a point. The principal 
entrance was in this tower — a huge door, 
studded with heavy iron nails, and strength- 
ened by many a bar of iron, suggestive of 
desperate resistance to desperate attacks. 
The sides of the building were bare of orna- 
ment save toward the top, where small turrets 
rose at regular intervals ; it was from these 
that the chateau took its name. At the back 
of the place one might see, gleaming in the 
warm sunshine, the rich and melting colours 
of a tall window of old stained glass, belong- 
ing to the chapel. How it came to escape all 
the warring and besieging of the sixteenth 
century, and later— all the mad violence of the 
revolution, at which time the upper part of 
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the cMteau was destroyed by fire — was a 
mystery; but remain it had, its solemn 
beauty only marred by a few cracks and 
scratches. 

There was a dreary look of neglect and 
almost ruin about this building — about the 
upper story especially. Its windows were 
bare of glass, and their iron defences rusted, 
and twisted into strange shapes, evidently by 
fire. The roof was of black rough tiles, like 
the better kind of cottages in the country 
round, and looked new in comparison with 
the rest of the house ; some of the turrets 
were damaged, all were blackened, but they 
were of heavy stone masonry, and, Uke the 
walls themselves, had resisted the fire and the 
violence of the mob. It looked as though all 
that upper story had, in those wild days, 
been gutted, and never used afterwards — the 
roof having been hastily put on to keep the 
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place from utter ruin — and this indeed was 
the case. 

But if the chateau disappoints one by its 
appearance and by the utter neglect of its 
extensive grounds, this and much more might 
be forgiven by the true lover of nature for 
the sake of its surroundings. There were 
trees everywhere ; a long avenue of splendid 
horse chestnuts led from the old, battered, 
rusty gate, with its dolefully battered 
coronet and coat-of-arms, to the house 
door. It was immediately round the house 
that neglect was most apparent. There was 
a wide open space, bordered everywhere by 
trees, which should have been a beautiful 
sloping lawn, but which was overrun by rank 
grass and weeds, with stones scattered every- 
where, while here and there were great bare 
patches, most unsightly to Anglo-Saxon eyes. 
No flowers were to be seen anywhere except 
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the dear wild flowers, which would not be 
excluded. In the olden days there had been 
an extensive garden, laid out in the stiff 
Louis XrV. style, with trimmed evergreens 
and geometrical flower-beds, among which 
the marquise of the day had walked in hoops 
and powder, discoursing false sentiment in 
set phrases. Now that very space was 
covered with beds of unromantic vegeta- 
bles, and the trimmed evergreens, like the 
hoops and the powder, were things of the 
past. 

Behind the house rose almost immediately 
a fair, green hill, the greater part of which 
was included in the marquis's estate. To the. 
very top it was delightfully green, but not 
monotonously so ; the mixture of pines with 
lighter tinted forest-trees, gave an infinite 
variety, making one think of the lights 
and shadows of a rich green velvet gown. 
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Athwart the surface of this hill one noticed 
a deep gash, like the scar on a warrior's 
face, and one guessed at the existence of a 
ravine with its rushing torrent ; but so close 
did the trees press to its edge, that not even 
a silver glimmer revealed the presence of the 
water. All around and beyond were the 
great silent mountains ; then, turning, one 
saw the gracious plain, and again mountains, 
soft in the dim blue distance. 

The Marquis de Varenne sat one morning 
in the large, darkly- wainscoted dining-hall of 
his chateau, where once the troops of friends 
and retainers of his forefathers had caroused, 
and where the modem round table, placed 
at the least dark end of the room, looked 
singularly mean and shrunken. But there 
was plenty of massive old silver displayed ; 
and the table, small as it looked, was more 
than sufficiently large for the three persons 
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seated round it. These three were the mar- 
quis himself and his two daughters, Ernestine 
and Jeanne. Ernestine had, alas ! long ago 
said farewell to youth and its blandishments. 
She was the eldest of the family — the one on 
whom her dying mother had, nine years 
before, left the whole burden of &mily 
cares; and as she sat at the head of her 
father's table, she looked as if those cares 
had prematurely hastened on the signs of 
age, puckering her mouth, setting envious 
wrinkles about her somewhat unmeaning 
eyes, and scattering some white among the 
scanty tresses which were carefully brushed 
and put behind the ears, with a reckless 
disregard of fashion, most unusual in a 
Frenchwoman. But Ernestine had never 
had occasion to sacrifice to fashion in any 
way ; she was a woman overburdened with 
small cares, with the petty details of a house- 
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hold which her father insisted should b3 kept 
up with some faint show of grandeur, and 
with the smallest possible expenditiu^e. For- 
tunately for herself and for others, she was 
born with a thoroughly amiable* or rather 
pliant disposition; commonplacer and un- 
imaginative to a degree, she still managed to 
maintain more outward dignity than one 
would at fii*st have thought compatible with 
a childish love of gossip, some superstition, 
and an almost complete want of education. 
3^he ignorance in which the women of many 
noble but impoverished French families are 
kept is something hard to believe, when one 
has not personally come in contact with it. 
Of course there are many and brilliant ex- 
ceptions to this. We all know how, in the 
depth of the provinces, hidden away in obscure 
country places, there have been, and are 
still, women, young girls, who out of the 
VOL. I. 
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exquisite refinement of their own natures 
have coined a species of poetic religious 
reverie; who have, on a somewhat barren 
foundation of routine-like education, erected 
for themselves a fair structure of knowledge, 
half intuitive, half imaginative; but Ernes- 
tine was not of these. This plain, middle- 
aged woman had never, even in the prime of 
her youth, been troubled with poetic visions 
or aspirations after perfection of any kind. 
She, in common with her sisters, had re- 
ceived some instruction, from their chaplain, 
who had not very much time to devote to 
them, as he was, besides, ciu*e of the village 
and immediate neighbourhood. This in- 
struction was of the sort that used to be 
considered proper for girls, in the good old 
time when the divine right of kings was a 
thing unquestioned ; besides', during the long 
interval which had elapsed since her girl- 
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hood, Ernestine had had plenty of time to 
forget the little she ever knew. 

In her way she was a happy woman 
enough. In times gone by she may have 
chafed at her father's declared intention of 
not allowing his daughters to marry, but she 
made no sign if this were the case. The 
marquis's reasons for his resolution were, first, 
because he would not or could not give them 
a sufficient dot; and, secondly, because he 
wished to prevent any greedy sons-in-law or 
grandchildren from claiming, at his death, 
any portion of his property. His dearly- 
cherished scheme was to concentrate as 
much as possible the family estate, and thus 
to bring back a feint reflection of the ancient 
glory of his house. The greatest shock he 
ever received was when his daughter Blanche 
had, years before, taken her matrimonial 
afEairs in her own hands. 
2 
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This young person, who was of a very 
different nature from her elder sister, had, 
when about twenty-two years of age, been 
sent to nurse an aunt, residing in Toulouse, 
through a serious illness. One day, when 
this lady was better, and had shown some 
signs of affection for her niece, this latter 
startled her by saying quietly, — 

" Ma tante^ I wish to marry I" 

" But, my angel, you know — " 

"I know it all," interrupted the angel. 
" I have nothing to expect from my father, 
therefore I turn to you. I am good-looking 
and clever; with my advantages and my 
name, a moderate dot would be all-suffi- 
cient; but if you refuse to give me that 
moderate dot I warn you that I will do 
something desperate. I will not submit to 
become an old maid like Ernestine." 

The dot was given, to the amazement 
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of all who knew the childless old lady's close- 
ness in money-matters. Blanche was pro- 
vided with a husband — ^not a very young nor 
a very clever one, but still a husband of 
some sort — ^who gave her the standing in 
society which she claimed as her right. 
Public opinion forced the marquis to give 
his consent, since he gave nothing else, but 
he groaned in spirit, and never would see 
his daughter afterwards. There was no open 
breach, but it was an understood thing that 
Blanche and her husband would not be wel- 
come at the chateau. 

Soon after this, one of his other daughters 
died, and then his wife. The marquise was a 
woman so noble, so thoroughly and unpre- 
tendingly pious, that her husband, selfish 
and tyrannical as he had been at times even 
to her, was almost broken-hearted at her 
death. Madame de Varenne had for many 
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years been an invalid ; she had yet managed 
to some extent to govern the household from 
her sick-chamber; but the direct influence, 
the daily and hourly intercourse which would 
have been necessary to mould the natures of 
her children, was impossible. In all that 
happened she tried to see the hand of God, 
but she could not help mourning very sorrow- 
fully over the sunless lives of her daughters. 
She did her best, poor thing ! to instil such 
piety in their hearts as should make them 
realize that this life was to be regarded 
only as a short and trying preparation for 
another and more perfect existence. We 
all of us repeat this to others or to our- 
selves, but it is a difficult thing to bring 
home to the heart — that heart which throbs 
with such eager, such hungering desire after 
happiness. It was for her youngest, her 
little Jeanne, that the mother feared most; 
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and, dying, she held the girVs hand as 
though she would not release that hold. 

That same little Jeanne was the third 
person seated at the breakfast-table. She 
was now a young woman of five and twenty, 
taU, and built in the old classic and stately 
fashion rather than in the uniformly artificial 
style which modern dress usually succeeds in 
imposing on the female figure. There is an 
pld picture in Venice, hidden away in an 
obscure church, to which Jeanne de Varenne 
bore a strange likeness. The picture is by 
Palma Vecchio, and represents Santa Bar- 
bara. She was like it, yet very unlike too, 
for in Jeanne one missed the glorious colour- 
ing, the rich red-brown hair, the glowing 
complexion. The resemblance was rather in 
the cut of the features, in the way the 
shapely throat supported the head, denoting 
by the action complete consciousness of the 
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true dignity of womanhood — of its queenship 
in human life. But all this in Jeanne was 
dimmed and shadowed. At times her face 
woke up, and all its proud beauty would 
become visible; but usually the dark eyes 
were veiled with an indescribable weariness, 
as though the efEort of seeing in life more 
than was plainly visible had proved a very 
painful one. Usually she was too pale, and 
her hair in its thick masses too lustreless. 
She seemed like some strange creature 
waiting for a fulness of being which fate 
denied to her. 

To those about her — to her father and 
sister — she seemed merely a quiet, undemon- 
strative girl ; one not to be trusted with any 
of the serious affairs of life, such as accounts 
or other household duties. For this Jeanne 
was duly grateful, for she hated these things. 
Sometimes, in her intense conscientiousness, 
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she would reproach herself for being so use- 
less, and would offer to help her sister. But 
Ernestine did not wish for her help; she 
was jealous of her supremacy in the house, 
and, besides, she would not have known what 
to do with herself had she not been con- 
stantly employed. Until within a few years, 
she would usually on such rare occasions bid 
Jeanne go and play with her doll, and not 
trouble grown people in their work. Once 
Jeanne had answered with a peculiar smile, — 

" Ernestine, I was twenty-one my last 
birthday. I do not play with dolls any 
more." 

Ernestine had looked at her open-mouthed. 
The years slipped by with such monotonous 
swiftness that it was almost impossible for 
her to realize that Jeanne, the little one, the 
child of the house, was a woman grown. 
Since that day she had not bidden her sister 
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go and play, but she could not get over the 
idea that she was an irresponsible being, who 
must be guarded, scolded, and occasionally 
petted. 

Shut out from household duties, without 
companions of her own age, almost without 
books, how did this silent girl pass her days ? 
This was a question which neither the mar- 
quis nor his eldest daughter ever asked 
themselves. They saw Jeanne at meal-times 
— ^rarely otherwise. She was often in church, 
Ernestine knew, and so concluded that she 
was following in their blessed mother's foot- 
steps, and in a fair way of becoming a saint. 
Ernestine was pious too, after a fashion, 
but she could not afford the time to go to 
early mass every day, therefore it was just 
that Jeanne should pray for them all. There 
was also a vague idea among the people of 
the chS,teau that she spent much of her time 
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in the dreary, blackened upper story, which 
was popularly believed to be haunted, and 
where no servant ever went without making 
the sign of the cross. Jeanne's bedroom, 
too, was apart from the rest, in the big round 
tower, and communicated with the lower 
rooms only by a small spiral staircase. 

On this especial morning, while Antoine, 
the old serving-man, waited at table, dressed 
in a faded livery, with much ceremony and 
considerable slowness likewise, the marquis 
employed the time between the courses in 
pondering over a letter which, if length is a 
criterion of importance, was a very important 
letter indeed. At last, Antoine having gone, 
after having put the dessert of nuts and 
dried fruits on the table — for this, it must 
be understood, was the French dejeuner a la 
fourchettey not our cosy English morning 
meal — the marquis turned so as completely 
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to face his eldest daughter, and said with 
some solemnity, — 

" Ernestine, I expect my old friend, M. de 
Marsac, and his daughter here to-morrow 
evening." 

The two women looked up with astonish- 
ment, and one of them with dismay. Such 
visits were rare occurrences indeed in this 
household. 

" Oh !" exclaimed Ernestine— who, in spite 
of her dismay, was grateful for any break in 
the silence—" if I had but known it sooner ! 
The miller sent me word that he had a 
couple of fowls at my disposal — a real bar- 
gain ; but I would not take them, as there 
was a calf killed last Saturday, and we must 
dispose of the meat somehow. But things 
never happen just as they should," she 
added, with cheerful plaintiveness. In her 
heart Ernestine revelled in difficult positions. 
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It was in these that she felt herself to be 
absolutely indispensable. '^BonDieur^ she 
went on to say, " and I have run short of 
sheets I The big wash was not to take place 
till to-morrow fortnight." 

"You must manage it somehow, Ernes- 
tine; they must be entertained properly. 
M. de Marsac is only going to spend the 
night, but his daughter will stay with us 
a month or two. Her father and I have 
arranged it so." 

"(7ieZ/" exclaimed Ernestine at this 
astounding piece of news, while Jeanne's 
eyes woke into sudden life. 

The marquis was pleased with the excite- 
ment his words had produced, but did not 
deem it necessary to explain his motives or 
Monsieur de Marsac' s. Still maintaining the 
pompous tone in which he usually spoke, he 
began to discuss domestic affairs. In spite 
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of his sense of importance — a sense in which 
few men excelled him — he was by no means 
above taking an interest in these ; indeed, he 
had been known on more than one occasion 
to give advice to the cook as to the number 
of carrots and turnips she had better put in 
the poUa-feu. 

"M. de Marsac must have the state bed- 
room next to mine. As to the daughter — 
well, suppose we put her up near Jeanne, 
in—" 

"In Blanche's bedroom," interrupted 
Ernestine, too much excited to note the 
frown on her father's brow. " Yes, that will 
do very well. Jeanne will be glad to have a 
neighbour. For my part I cannot conceive 
why she should insist on keeping that room 
of hers, so cut off as it is from the rest of 
the family rooms. I should die of fright, 
I know; I should expect at night to see 
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a ghost, or something of the sort. But she 
is not like me," added Ernestine, with a 
delightful sense of superiority. 

Jeanne seemed on the point of speaking, 
but suddenly changed her mind and sat quite 
stiU, while the voices of her companions rose 
and fell in eager discussion. Finally there 
was a short silence, and then M. de Varenne 
said with some constraint, — 

"Do you know where your brother 
is?" 

"Paul?" hesitatingly asked Ernestine, 
while a faint colour spread over her faded 
face. She was very fond of Paul. 

" Of course I mean him ! " was the sharp 
rejoinder. 

" Yes, I know where he is." 

" Then write to him, and tell him that I 
desire — that I request him" — he said this 
last word with evident difficulty — " to come 
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to US this summer. It is long enough since 
he has deigned to visit us." 

" Yes, my father," meekly rejoined Ernes- 
tine. 

" As to Albert, I shall write to him myself. 
I wish to have a family reunion this year on 
my f6te." 

^* And Blanche?" 

" Blanche may stay with the husband she 
was so anxious to secure. The little one will 
be sent here as usual, of course." It was 
a strange contradiction in this man that, 
whereas he never really forgave bis daughter's 
marriage, the one child of that marriage was 
secretly dear to him. 

" And," hesitatingly continued Ernestine, 
" is the^ — the affair with Madame de BanviUe 
going on satisfactorily ?" 

" Yes," answered the old gentleman gra- 
ciously, while his face cleared ; " that is all 
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right. La petite is to be taken from her 
convent in a few weeks. You may as well 
be thinking of some sort of finery for your- 
self and Jeanne, as we shall probably have a 
wedding this summer — ^two, perhaps !" 

Then, without waiting to be questioned 
further, the marquis turned to go. Ernes- 
tine looked after him knowingly; she was 
not wanting in shrewdness, and was very well 
aware that the prolonged visit of a yoimg 
girl among strangers was too rare a thing in 
their world not to hide some settled plan. 
She would not speak of her suspicions to 
Jeanne, who was not supposed to understand 
such things; but she relieved her mind by 
a torrent of words — wondering, exclaiming, 
planning, and appealing to her sister, who 
scarcely answered. Jeanne had ensconced 
herself in the embrasure of the window, cut 
in the immense thickness of the stone wall ; 

VOL. I. D 
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her eyes were fixed on the sunny land- 
scape outside, and she seemed lost in vague 
thought. Ernestine at last shrugged her 
shoulders with somewhat contemptuous pity, 
and bustled out to consult with the cook. 



CHAPTER II. 

A MODEBN PARISIAN. 

In many ways and on many occasions had 
Monsieur de Marsac, in whose honour Ernes- 
tine de Varenne was hospitably turning her 
household upside down, found life a perplex- 
ing problem to be solved usually by a judi- 
cious amount of letting alone. He had been a 
diplomatist in his early days, and had acquired 
some reputation for wisdom by the faithfiil 
adherence to this policy of quiescence, aided by 
a look of half-mocking wisdom, very imposing 
to most people. But at last an occasion pre- 
sented itself which required a more active 
D 2 
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policy. To make this occasion clearly under- 
stood, some retrospect is necessary. It shall 
be made as short as possible. 

M. de Marsac was a widower, and for many 
years had resided in Paris, blissfully forgetful 
of his short term of married life, and only 
remembering on rare occasions that he was 
a father. 

In the heyday of his youth and of his diplo- 
matic career he had gone to Washington as 
attach^ to the French ambassador of the day. 
Whether the sudden change of life and man- 
ners bewildered him, whether the importance 
which, as a young and handsome foreigner, he 
enjoyed in the society of the city intoxicated 
him — for he had never been much noticed in 
his own country — cannot now be ascertained ; 
but certain it is that he who, like many another 
gay bachelor, scoffed at matrimony, found 
himself engaged, and then married to one of 
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the leaders of Washington fashionable life — a 
widow, several years his senior, and the mother 
of a growing girl of ten. The truth was that 
he had been regularly widow-bewitched, while 
the lady on her side had fallen seriously in 
love with the young Frenchman, whose true 
nature, clever woman though she was, she 
had completely failed to understand. This 
was not much to be wondered at perhaps, for 
it must not be imagined that the timidity and 
moral cowardice which formed the real basis 
of his character reacted unpleasantly on M. de 
Marsac's manners ; on the contrary, he had 
ready tact and that veneer of fine sentiments 
which much intercourse with high society 
often gives. Under this exterior he hid away,^ 
quite conveniently — almost unconsciously to 
himself, indeed — his egotism, his shallowness, 
and his timidity. He was the most amiable 
and gentle-mannered of cynics, if, indeed, the 
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utter unbelief in motives liigher than tliose 
by which he was actuated himself could be 
called cynicism. Probably no man was ever 
more sincerely surprised than he was when 
he found that he was really capable of being, 
in love, and ready, for the sake of that love, 
to shackle himself with marriage. The 
fact that Mrs. Cray ton had a considerable 
fortune saved him from contempt in his own 
eyes and in those of his associates. 

The union, it need scarcely be said, was 
not a happy one. Madame de Marsac was 
an impulsive, warm-hearted, warm-tempered 
woman, who, to use her husband's expression, 
retained her youthful illusions to a ridiculous 
extent. Before the honeymoon was well over, 
she knew that she had made a fatal mistake. 
Her husband was never outwardly unkind to 
her ; on the contrary, he was very polite, and 
usually — for he hated anything like a scene— 
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yielded to her will. He was never out of 
temper, but when he felt himself secure in the 
intimacy of home he would, with the sweetest 
smije in the world, utter sentiments which 
made her shrink from him with a shudder. 

The time came when Madame de Marsac 
felt that life was ebbing from her. If she still 
retained some of her old illusions, she had at 
least none left on the score of her husband's 
character. To Uis care she would not, could 
not, leave their one child — a little girl ; so, on 
her death-bed, she extorted or rather bought 
from him the promise that the child should be 
brought up by her step-sister, recently mar- 
ried to an American of high character. M. 
de Marsac consented — only he stipulated that, 
once grown up, Aim^e should be sent to him 
that he might marry her, as he expressed it, 
to some one who would not disgrace his name. 
He would not have her marry some Yankee 
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tradesman. Edith's husband was a business 
man, at the head of a large silk-importing 
house, therefore worthy of all contempt from 
a De Marsac. To this condition the mother 
had to consent, praying, with many tears, 
that Aim^e's character might, at that distant 
day, be so formed as not to suffer from her 
father's utter want of principle. And so, 
having, by the most stringent will which the 
law would allow her to make, secured a third 
of her fortune, which was entirely at her own 
disposal, to each daughter, leaving one third, 
no inconsiderable sum, to her husband ; having 
done all she humanly could to secure her 
child's welfare, she died. 

Little Aim^e, then about five years of age, 
was received most tenderly by her sister and 
her sister's husband. The child from that 
time was accustomed, Uttle by little, to great 
liberty of thought and action, and yet so 
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guarded by affection that this liberty never 
had any danger for her. It was evident that 
Edith had received her instructions, and was 
bent on teaching her step-sister the mean- 
ing of responsibility and self-respect. Mrs. 
Mailand was a young woman, full of energy, 
full of that bright American spirit which 
might have degenerated into combativeness 
and intolerance but for the real sweetness of 
her disposition, and also, it must be added, 
for the influence of her husband — as true a 
gentleman as though the blood of all the 
Howards flowed in his veins ; far truer indeed, 
for his was the nobility of high principles, 
chivalrous generosity, and universal kindli- 
ness. He, the man whom M. de Marsac de- 
spised as a tradesman — ^who had, unaided, 
made his way from the lowest rank of society, 
who had educated himself between the hours 
of hard work, who, from the force of early 
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associations, sometimes used rather equivocal 
grammar — was, in the highest attributes of a 
gentleman, as far above a De Marsac as the 
grand Alp mountains are above the man-made 
hillocks of an ornamental garden. 

Madame de Marsac had not at first heartily 
approved of her elder daughter's choice. She 
was descended from one of the old English 
Catholic families which had come over with 
Lord Baltimore. She prided herself not a 
little on her long pedigree, republican though 
she called herself, on finding in her family the 
fine old Saxon names with the inevitable 
" th." Most of all, she prided herself on the 
fidelity with which, fi:*om generation to gene- 
ration, the old religion had been adhered to. 
But her opposition did not last long, for 
she was a loying mother, and the moment 
she discovered that Edith's affections were 
strongly engaged, she gave her consent with 
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a scarcely audible sigh. She had the gratifi- 
cation, not long before her death, of holding 
her first grandchild at the baptismal font. It 
may be doubted whether M. de Marsac, who 
had all the pretensions of a young man, was 
quite so pleased to find himself the husband 
of a grandmother. 

Once free, he plunged with redoubled zest 
into the whirl of Paris life. One thing, how- 
ever, remained from his marriage, and that 
was a nervous dread of being again captured, 
as he expressed it. Probably the danger 
was not so great as he imagined, for in such 
cases men find it difficult dispassionately to 
weigh the chances. This fear grew into a sort 
of monomania, which, had he but known it, 
made him a far more easy prey to a design- 
ing woman than he would otherwise have 
been. In spite of this fear, however, M. de 
Marsac greatly enjoyed the good things of 
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this life ; he reduced his system of existence 
to a science, and few men ever perhaps em- 
ployed so much real talent in so meagre a 
task. There was an artistic corner in his 
nature which made any ugly or dispropor- 
tioned object a real pain to him ; every article, 
therefore, that he used, every bit of furniture 
in his small but exquisitely kept appartement 
de gar^ouy was a work of art. He was a con- 
noisseur of pictures ; not of pictures belong- 
ing in any way to high ^art, but of small 
works, little bits, in which the marvellous 
manipulation and finish, the management of 
draperies and accessories, made up for the 
lack of sentiment or any high aim. High 
aims in anything were incomprehensible to 
this man. They required exertion, and that 
was not compatible with his idea of perfect 
enjoyment. 

M. de Marsac's position in Paris was a 
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pleasant one ; his family was old, and, though 
but a chevalier himself, his intimates were 
men with fine titles, and belonging to the 
great world. At the time when he took 
diplomatic service under Louis Philippe, 
some of the sterner legitimist families spoke 
of him as one faithless to the good cause 
— the Marquis de Varenne, for instance, who 
had known him from his boyhood, broke off 
all intercourse with him. But when, after 
his wife's death, it was rumoured that he 
had refused a post offered him by the 
Emperor, his credit in the Faubourg St. 
Germain rose at once. The truth was that 
the post offered was a very insignificant one 
at a very dull German court, which he had 
refused rather because he preferred to re- 
main in his comfortable quarters than 
because of his dislike to Imperial govern- 
ment. In his mind's world there was a 
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centre round which everything turned, and 
that centre was himself. But this refusal 
stood him in good stead, for the particulars 
were not usually known; and he made the 
most of it, with no little cleverness. Several 
very dingy, very dull, and most noble salons 
were opened to him; these he frequented 
with religious devotion, and from them 
usually went to other and far gayer salons^ 
where he was rewarded for his previous 
dulness by being amused. 

In many ways M. de Marsac was greatly 
improved since he became a widower ; as a 
married man, he had not appeared at his 
best. He was out of his element — for was 
he not forced by the very nature of things 
to think of other interests besides his own ? 
Now all that was changed. The superficial 
polish of his nature was so carefully 
attended to ; all the small cracks which time 
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insists on stamping upon the very best kind of 
veneer, so quickly filled up or hidden away, 
that he usually passed in society as a man of 
far greater value than he really was ; no one 
knew this better than himself, and it afforded 
him exquisite gratification. To deceive 
cleverly seemed to him the height of diplo- 
matic ability ; perhaps he was not unique in 
this conviction. His manner to women was 
copied by younger men who wished to 
succeed with the fair sex ; it was a middle 
point between the elaborate courtesy of the 
old regime, and the studied insolence of 
young France. He was gay, gallant, had 
an inexhaustible fiind of light compliments, 
of pretty speeches, fi?om which he drew at 
will, and behind which his profound cyni^ 
cism, his entire contempt for the sex pierced 
just enough to give his attentions — so at 
least thought his admirers — a certain pi- 
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quancy. It is not to be supposed that his 
cynicism was of the kind which brings with 
it profound sadness; by no means. His 
supreme contempt for human nature, his 
utter unbelief in nobility of purpose or 
genuine disinterestedness, did not trouble 
him; he included himself in his sweeping 
theories with perfect good humour. As for 
the poets who expressed in beautiful language 
what he himself put into coarse words — who 
seemed to weep tears of blood in pity for the 
degradation of their race — ^poets whose intense 
sadness was proof at least of their longing 
after better things — ^these he did not under- 
stand ; they belonged to quite another sphere. 
And it was this man who one day woke 
up to, the fact that he had a grown daughter, 
and called upon that daughter to put herself 
under his protection. Of himself, perhaps, 
he would never have summoned resolution 
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enough to take this step, and then Aimee 
would have been left, to her sister's great 
delight, in the pleasant American home. 
But M. de Marsac had a cousin by marriage, 
a Madame de Travaillac, who acted the part 
of fate in having the young girl transplanted 
to French soil. This lady possessed more 
influence over her gay cousin than any other 
woman living, probably because she was 
entirely out of the reach of his small 
,arts; on her his compliments must natu- 
rally be lost, for she was old, plain, and 
poor. His covert sneers, on the other hand, 
could not reach her, because — of this he 
was well aware — she knew herself to be 
infinitely superior to him in all intellectual 
gifts, as she was, in spite of her poverty, 
superior to him in position. Figuratively 
speaking, she occupied an arm-chair in the 
drawing-rooms, where his place was at 
VOL. I, E 
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the threshold. This story has so little 
to do with Madame do Travaillac, that it 
would not be allowable to pause long before 
her. Yet, if any one deserved serious atten- 
tion and study, it was this woman, in her 
faxJed silks, her impossible head-dresses, who 
stood gaunt and formidable, a sentinel be- 
tween two ages, as proud of her poverty, 
perhaps, as of her long descent — a woman 
on the beginning of whose life the dreary 
shadow of exile had fallen, in whose child- 
hood dreadful tales of guillotine and mortal 
terror — tales which, but few years before, had 
been reaUties — ^kept her awake and trembling 
in her poor bed, and which had roused in her 
violent hatred of the word " liberty," which 
to her very natural intolerance was synony- 
mous with bloody violence and sickening 
irreligion. One day this woman ordered 
M. de Marsac to recall his daughter from 
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what she insisted on calling the wilds of 
America, promising to act as chaperon^ and 
marry her as soon as possible. In her own 
mind she had already chosen the necessary 
husband; this was the one being towards 
whom she was weak — a grand-nephew, who 
almost broke her heart by accepting a diplo- 
matic post imder the usurper — a young man 
with a sickly pale face, indolent manners, 
cool superciliousness, with all that bad imi- 
tation of EngKsh phlegm which came into 
fashion with English race-horses — a man 
coolly depraved, without religion, who 
quietly scoffed at enthusiasm or devotion 
of any kind — the worst out-growth of a 
rotten civilization. Madame de Travaillac's 
fondness for this young man, and consequent 
blindness to his faults, was a glaring contra- 
diction. Her dearest friend reproved her 
for it on one occasion with that charming 
E 2 
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frankness which distinguishes dearest friends, 
but the old lady only gave an inimitable 
French shrug, and replied, " One must love 
something, and I have no cat !" 

To marry this grand-nephew well — that is, 
richly — was the one object of her life. It was 
not an easy task, for he was extravagant; and 
had debts. Many attempts failed ; and then 
suddenly she thought of De Marsac's child. 
Her cousin lived like a rich man, spared no- 
thing, had fine horses, and was known to have 
spent large sums on what she considered use- 
less trifles, such as pictures and Sfevres china. 
Then the girl had something, she knew. 

So it came to pass that one day a letter 
reached the family group out by the Hudson 
— a pretty family group — a bright young 
mother with a bevy of beautiftd children 
about her and their father ; then a fair-haired 
girl, whose face it was diflBcult to analyze. 
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because it was never the same two minutes 
together. 

" But it is impossible, wicked, outrageous! " 
exclaimed Edith Mailand, when the contents 
of the momentous letter were made known. 
" And just as we have come down to Shady- 
nook, too I " she added, looking round with 
no unnatural pride at the lawn, just begin- 
ning to turn green, and beyond, at the grand 
sweep of the beautiful river on which the 
coimtry-place was situated. 

But even while she uttered her indignant 
protest, Edith knew that it was useless. 
M. de Marsac, whom from her childhood up 
she had cordially hated, was Aim^e's father, 
and, as such, surely had a right to claim her. 
Oh ! if Aim^e had but conveniently fallen in 
love with some good, trusty, hearty American, 
and married at eighteen, as she herself had 
done — Edith did not stop to think of M. de 
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Marsac's certain opposition to sucIl a matcli — 
all tliis dreadful trouble might have been 
spared I But her young sister had not fallen 
in love — ^had never even thought of such a 
thing, though in three months she would be 
twenty. Edith sighed impatiently as she 
watched her husband talking seriously and 
quietly to Aimee, who was crying a little, 
yet who every now and then smiled through 
her tears — so seductive to youth is the 
thought of change. The young girl had 
seen a good deal of New York society, and 
had enjoyed it with the zest of a hearty, 
happy yoimg^ nature; she had excited no 
Uttle admiration, yet she had had no love 
affair whatever ; she was as fresh, as child- 
like even in many ways, as if she had been 
but sixteen. 

"Omy child!" exclaimed Edith, as at last 
she secured her sister, and began the "good 
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talk" wliicli she had promised herself. "I 
know how it will end ; you will marry some 
horrid, smiling, cruel-hearted Frenchman ! " 

Aim^e could not help laughing; she was 
accustomed to her sister's fondness for 
adjectives, and, all American though she 
felt herself to be, she still remembered 
that she was called Aim^e de Marsac, and 
that her father was one of those dreadful 
Frenchmen whom Edith so particularly 
feared and disliked. Then, with charac- 
teristic abruptness, Mrs. Mailand went on 
to say in a dismayed tone, — 

" And what shall I do without you ? — and 
the children ? — and Roger ? Who will read 
the foreign papers and give him all the news 
in a few sensible English words ? " The 
climax was reached, and she burst into long 
threatening tears. 

But in spite of tears, of expostulations, the 
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day of departure arrived. There was no 
denying M. de Marsac's claim, and Roger, in 
his sensible way, showed them that to have 
had Aim^e all these years was more than 
perhaps they had any right to expect; that 
now she was a woman, with settled principles 
and defined ideas of her own; that in a little 
more than a year she would be of age, and 
might possibly then return to them. Aim^e 
listened and acquiesced, promising never, 
never to be anything but an American at 
heart. But when she found herself alone, 
she asked herself whether indeed her charac- 
ter reaUy was as much formed as her brother- 
in-law said. It was a difficult question to 
answer, and so she left it unanswered. Thus 
far her life had been so smooth, so happy, 
that she had never before stopped to analyze 
her own feelings and ideas. Now, almost 
without warning, she was called upon to take 
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an active share in the doings of the world. 
She did not shrink nor grow afraid ; she had 
that sort of courage which comes from great 
innocence of mind — ^from a bright, trusting, 
affectionate, and untried nature. 



CHAPTER III. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

M. DE Marsao had, ever since the cliild was 
old enough to write, received a yearly, dutiful 
lettel* from her. He had usually answered 
these epistles, partly because at odd times he , 
felt a curious little warmth about his heart 
when by chance he thought of his daughter, 
and also because he had acquired a certain 
reputation as a letter- writer. He took par- 
ticular pains with those he sent to Aimee, not 
because of the child, but because of his step- 
daughter and her husband. He never men- 
tioned them, but he managed to insert little 
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malicious hits, the real sense of wliicli A\m6e 
did not understand ; they were, however, very 
quickly understood by her sister. Aimee had 
treasured these rare letters, had noted the 
affectionate ready-made phrases, of which the 
French language has a large stock, taking the 
genuineness of these quite as a matter of 
course. On this slight basis she, with that 
instinctive craving of the young to worship 
something, raised an ideal for herself, very 
different from reality, and c^tainly very dif- 
ferent from Edith Mailand's recollection of 
her step-father. But Edith was honourable, 
almost to fastidiousness, and, in spite of her 
strong feelings on the subject, had carefully 
refrained from influencing her young sister 
against M. de Marsac. 

When tl^e father and daughter met, the 
first impulse of both, after the natural excite- 
ment of the meeting had subsided, was to ask, 
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almost unconsciously, "Am I satisfied ?" M. 
de Marsac examined his daughter critically — 
so critically, indeed, that Aim^e blushed un- 
easily under the ordeal. " You will do," he 
said to her approvingly, as he finished his 
survey. He had expected something different, 
perhaps— more regular beauty-^still, she would 
do. Then, before many hours had passed, he 
hesitated ; he was not sure whether she would 
"do," after all. No man more than he needed 
the support of other opinions to bolster up 
his own ; before long, however, the verdict of 
the world was given, and, as it was favour- 
able, he allowed himself to be proud of his 
daughter. The very fact that she was genu- 
inely American in manner, feeling, and ap- 
pearance — a fact which had been something 
of a shock to himself — was found to be rather 
in her favour than not. 

Madame de Travaillac was the first who set 
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his mind at ease. By a singular freak, she 
took a great fancy to her ; she who was harsh, 
not only in her opinions but also in her 
manner, was tender to this bright, sweet 
young creature, who, in the prettiest way 
possible, would utter things which from any 
one else would have eUcited storms of indig- 
nation from the irascible old lady. Yet Aim^e 
was by no means her idea of what Sijeunefille 
should be. She was not timid, and she ex- 
pressed her opinions with a decision which, 
according to old-fashioned notions, should 
belong only to married women. Then she 
was by no means beautiful. She had the sun- 
niest golden hair in the world, which curled 
naturally, and was always twining about the 
face in unexpected httle rings and waves; 
her eyes were not large, but they were of a 
beautiful dark blue, very bright and expres- 
sive, reflecting with marvellous Kmpidity every 
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passing emotion. It must be confessed that 
her mouth left much to be desired — a mobile, 
sensitive mouth, but large, undoubtedly large. 
On the other hand, her complexion was per- 
fect; but it must have been a cold-hearted 
critic who could stop to scrutinize such a face 
as Aim6e de Mar sac's in detail — such a sunny, 
confident face, with the child-look still Un- 
gering in the eyes and about the unclassical 
mouth. Perhaps Aimfe's greatest charm was 
a certain delicious womanliness, which per- 
vaded everything she did or said. She was 
far from perfection, certainly, but there was 
something frankly feminine about her — some- 
thing which bred confidence, and which made 
itself felt wherever she went, which intro- 
duced what the French call le charme into the 
merest trifles, which gave a home feeling 
where no home feeling had before existed, 
and was comfortable, pleasant, and unobtru- 
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sive, like spring sunshine. In these days of 
nnsexed women, let us, when we meet with 
such a one as Aimee, make much of her, 
cherish her, pardon her faults and exalt her 
virtues — ^cling to her as to the embodiment 
of much that, alas ! may one day be a thing 
of the past — a tradition ! 

So Madame de Travaillac and her friends 
approved of Aim^e, and her father, after lis- 
tening anxiously for their verdict, approved 
of her too, and gave up, with scarcely a sigh, 
a few, a very few, of his bachelor habits. 
And Aim6e, did she too, in the secret recesses 
of her heart, say that her father would "do " ? 
It was a question she did not like to ask her- 
self. He was kind to her, but she had been 
quick enough to detect his hesitating approval 
of her. Then when, with the aid of others, 
he had made up his mind about her, he paid 
her compliments quite as though she had 
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been a lady of the outside world ; indeed, the 
way in which he overlooked the peculiar re- 
lation of father and daughter was curiously 
characteristic of this man, who would not 
allow himself to grow old. No, he was not 
like her ideal — that she was forced to admit — 
but he was very kind ; so, repeating that over 
and over again, she tried hard not to be dis- 
appointed. To a great extent she succeeded, 
all the more easily that almost immediately 
on her arrival she saw a great deal of 
society. 

" De Marsac is going to marry his 
daughter," was ^said in many a salon when 
the fact that there was such a young person 
to be disposed of had become clear to the 
minds of De Marsac's friends and acquaint- 
ances. Then the debutante^s fortune and 
personal attractions would be canvassed with 
cool ease. 
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Of course De Marsac did mean to many 
his daughter, and that speedily. She was a 
nice girl, and fatherhood lost many of its 
appalling features in her bright presence; 
still, to give up his easy bachelor habits — 
even a few of them — ^was a thing to be 
endured with philosophy for a short time, 
not for long. Now-a-days, even with the 
convenient French business-like arrange- 
ments in such matters, it is not as easy to 
" marry off" a daughter as it used to be 
when M. de Marsac was a young man. Life 
had grown horribly extravagant under the 
Empire; Paris devoured fortunes with an 
alarming facility, and men grew more and 
more shy of incurring the trouble and ex- 
pense of a lawful estabhshment. All this 
Aimee's father acknowledged, but he thought 
of it rather in connexion with his neighbours 
than with himself. He was awakened out of 
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his pleasant dream one day, and this is how 
it happened. 

Madame de Travaillac, as we have seen, 
had caused her most obedient friend and 
cousin to send for his daughter with a view 
of promoting the worldly advancement of 
her nephew, the Vicomte de Travaillac. 
Since she had seen Aimee she grew more 
eager than ever for the match, though she 
was far too clever a woman to let that eager- 
ness be seen. 

One evening M. de Marsac and she sat in 
her salon, which in its gaunt proportions and 
faded splendour was a fit abode for this 
woman. Aim^e had been sent with a safe 
chaperouj a crony of the countess's, to the 
opera, and there was a tacit understanding 
between these two that the time had come 
for a formal agreement. M. de Marsac 
played with the faded fringe of the velvet 
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mantel-cover, and even gently hummed the 
favourite aria of the opera to which his 
daughter was at that moment Hstening. 
But he was not at ease, and Madame de 
Travaillac, sitting in a huge arm-chair, 
sternly upright, knew that he was not. Was 
he meditating a more advantageous match 
for the girl? Was he about to break faith 
with her ? She did not believe in his stability 
of purpose ; but she knew that he was afraid 
of her, afraid of her sharp and bitter speeches, 
which were listened to in quarters where he 
would fain be well thought of. Eemembering 
this, she took heart. Poor woman ! her life 
was very dreary, and she longed to have near 
her some young fair creature who in a certain 
way would belong to her, and whom she 
might console in the inevitable deceptions 
and miseries of married life. She felt no 
compunction in forcing a husband such as 
p 2 
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her nephew on Aimee ; not that she was as 
bhnd to his faults as she pretended to be, but 
because her experience of Ufe — a sad and 
one-sided experience it had been — ^told her 
that marriage was a contract usually un- 
pleasant in its consequences — a bore to the 
man and a hardship to the wife — a contract, 
however, that was necessary for the propping 
up of falling fortunes. At least, Anatole 
was too indolent to be ill-tempered; Aimee 
need not be more unhappy with him than 
with another. Besides, she personally wished 
for it — longed for it ; that was the strongest 
argument of all. 

The silence was growing ominous, and the 
gentle humming of the opera air grew fainter 
and then died away. 

" I hope the dear child is enjoying herself," 
at last said M. de Marsac, with an unctuous 
paternity pervading his tone, which obtained 
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for him a lightning glance of scorn from 
Madame de Travaillac. Unnecessary pretence 
was unendurable to her. As to pretence 
cleverly employed for a definite end, that was 
another thing. She did not answer imme- 
diately, but presently she said^ with an 
assumption of blandness which boded no 
good to her cousin, — 

"It will doubtless grieve your paternal 
heart sorely when the time comes for you to 
give up the dear child to a husband. I have 
heard of fathers who indulged in jealousy of 
their sons-in-law. You may be said to have 
had some slight experience in that way many 
years ago, when your wife's daughter mar- 
ried. How did it affect you ?" 

M. de Marsac gave an uncomfortable Httle 
laugh. He did not hke to be reminded of his 
past life, especially in connexion with his 
step-daughter; it made him feel old. As 
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he looked in the glass, it seemed to him 
that the grey hairs were obstinately forcing 
themselves to the surface of his glossy 
locks. 

"OAere cousine^^^ he said, with a sudden 
change of tone, and drawing up a chair con- 
fidentially near to hers ; " you, who know me 
so well, must believe that I would imhesi- 
tatingly sacrifice my personal feelings to the 
welfare of my child. To see her happy, to 
contribute to make her so, must make my 
happiness as well." He said this quite 
ghbly, yet he knew the vicomte's habits far 
better than his aunt did; but this did not 
stop him. A woman must have a husband 
of some sort, and this yoimg man, who was, 
after all, no worse than many others, had an 
opening in the diplomatic world which might 
lead to substantial success; and though he 
certainly had debts, he had also some expec- 
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tations — rather vague, certainly, but still 
expectations of some sort. 

" All I" thought the wily old woman, " he 
has no other parti in view. What is it 
naakes him uneasy? I must be cautious." 
Then aloud she said, — 

"Your sentiments do- you honour, my 
cousin. I also feel much interest in Aim^e, 
and shall rejoice to see her well married. Still 
you may not imnaturally wish to defer the 
event; you have so long been deprived of 
family joys, that it would not be surprising if 
you wished to keep her with you two or three 
years. In our world it certainly is usual to 
marry girls quite as young, younger indeed, 
than twenty — that is your daughter's age, I 
believe; still, of course, circumstances alter 
cases. That is what I said yesterday to 
Madame de Montcalm when she asked me if 
you had fixed on a husband for la petite. It 
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is astonisliing how these ladies busy them- 
selves about other people's affairs, especially 
when there is a question of establishing a 
daughter in life." 

" What did the duchess say ? " asked M. 
de Marsac, with an unsuccessful attempt at 
indifference. The opinion of a duchess, and 
such a duchess, would be law to him ; this 
his cousin knew full well. 

'* Why, she said, ' Tell him to marry her at 
once ; the idea is getting abroad that she is 
eccentric — that is fatal to a young girl's 
chances in life — and from what I saw the 
other evening I myself agree with the 
rumour. Tell him to marry her safely, and at 
once.' " 

M. de Marsac remained silent ; he did not 
need to be reminded more clearly as to the 
particular transgression which Madame de 
Montcalm had witnessed; the scene was 
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present to his mind as he pondered. He liad 
taken her, about a week before, to one of 
those ultra-aristocratic salons where he was 
occasionally admitted — a salon where once wit 
and fashion, wealth and high birth, had been 
seen in their brightest, highest attributes. The 
old name remained, and the high pretensions, 
but the glitter was gone; the faded tapestries 
hung sadly on the walls, and absorbed the 
scanty light of insufficient wax candles. 
There was a gloom over the habitues of this 
house — the gloom of discontent of the present 
and regret for the past. M. de Marsac never 
refused an invitation, but he always left the 
place with a crushing sense of his own in- 
feriority, - and of the dreariness of life in 
general. Let any one stop an instant to 
reflect upon the impression which such an 
assembly would have on a young girl accus- 
tomed to the liberty and brightness of New 
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York society — accustomed, moreover, to be 
made much of — ^to believe that her youth gave 
her a sort of queenship, to which all about 
her yielded smilingly. Poor Aim^ was duly 
presented to the great lady, who did not rise 
from her seat to receive her ; but, as she was 
old, the girl was not offended, and frankly 
held out her hand, which was not taken. Then 
a chair was found for her in the semi-circle 
about the hostess; this semi-circle was ex- 
clusively composed of ladies, generally old, 
and, Aim^e could not help thinking, very 
ugly. There was some subdued, hushed talk 
among them, which, however, never seemed 
to be broken by a laugh. As to speaking to 
the forlorn young stranger, no one seemed to 
think of that — so insignificant a part does 
the jeune fille play in French society. The 
gentlemen of the party kept by themselves, 
standing in groups, and apparently somewhat 
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less weighed down by sorrow than their female 
relatives. Among these stood M. de Marsac, 
whose movements Aim^e watched with anxiety, 
wondering disconsolately as to when he would 
think it time to leave. They were to go to a 
ball afterwards, and she was very fond of 
dancing. At last, she felt so inclined to cry 
at the cruel neglect of her hostess, that she 
could scarcely answer the lady next to her, 
who, after an hour's silence, at last asked her 
whether she had just left her convent. 

" I never was at one," she managed to say. 
The lady was so disgusted at this answer, that 
she once more turned away. Finally, the 
American spirit within the girl could no longer 
be controlled ; she deliberately rose from her 
seat, and walked across the room to where 
the gentlemen stood, undaunted by the battery 
of eyes fixed on her, and the sudden cessation 
of the subdued hum. 
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" Papa, je m'ennuiey^ she said, putting her 
hand on her astounded father's arm. 

That " Papa, je m^ennuie^^^ became the 
joke of the day ; young men repeated it to 
one another with shouts of laughter; wise 
matrons shook their heads over such a singular 
breach of etiquette, and, as we have seen, 
Madame de Montcalm advised seriously that 
the young savage from the American wilds 
should be married off with the least possible 
delay. Madame de Travaillac did not perhaps 
think any the worse of her favourite for this 
little outbreak, but it was a weapon at her 
'disposal, and she was not a woman to have 
a good weapon without making use of it. 

" Well, what do you think of the duchess's 
advice ? " 

" It is excellent, no doubt ; but the subject 
is one which requires deep consideration. No 
one, I suppose, would venture seriously to lay 
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such a trifle as that against Aimee — a mere 
childish bit of impatience from a girl who has 
no mother to guide her." This was a hit at 
Madame de Travaillac, who had volunteered 
to fill that lost mother's place, and who on 
that particular evening had shirked her duty 
as chaperon on the plea of a head-ache. She 
was not offended — it was a fair thrust in a 
fair fight. With an affectation of fi'ankness, 
M. de Marsac now rose, feeling that he could 
shirk explanations no longer, and exclaimed, 
" Of course you must guess, my dear cousin, 
that my greatest wish on earth is to see our 
two families still more closely united. If I 
felt sure that the young vicomte was quite 
prepared to settle down seriously into a kind 
husband and worthy head of a family, there 
is no one to whom I would so willingly resign 
my child. He is your relative — that suffices 
in my eyes to cover certain irregularities 
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which perhaps one must expect to find in a 
young man of his age and in his position." 

"My nephew \b too much honoured by your 
preference." The old woman was overjoyed 
in her heart, but no one looking at her would 
have guessed it; however, some moments 
later, she added, not without feeling, "The 
young gu*l, in my eyes, is charming, in spite 
of the faults of her education, and, as my 
nephew's wife, she would soothe what remains 
to me of life. How in the name of wonder, 
Victor, did you come to have such a daughter?" 

This was not flattering, but Madame de 
TravaiUac rarely was flattering in her way of 
addressing her cousin. Without waiting for 
any reply, which his wounded vanity might 
have prompted him to make, she added 
quickly, " Now to business. All I have — it 
is not much, to be sure — shall go to Anatole if 
he marries your daughter ; then his maternal 
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grand-uncle cannot live much longer, and 
must leave him something." 

"His grand-uncle has twenty nephews, 
nieces, grand-nephews, and grand-nieces, 
who are all of your way of thinking — about 
themselves individually." 

" Tush I Besides that, his career is assured. 
Now about Aimee." 

" She has the fortune left her by her 
mother.'* 

"And that is?. . ." 

" Mr. Mailand has invested it all for her ; it 
brings her in something like fifteen thousand 
francs a year; but her husband could not 
touch the principal." 

" So much the better ; they wiU always 
have enough to fall back upon in case of 
need. That is the bread ; now for the butter. 
What do you give her ? " 

M. de Marsac changed his position, 
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hemmed, and then somewhat testily asked 
whether that was not sufficient dot in 
itself to bring a man who, after all, had not 
much on his side. 

" No, it is not enough. He has debts ; you 
know that as well as I do ; before he marries 
they must be paid, and by you." Madame de 
Travaillac watched her opponent closely, with- 
out losing her temper, as he seemed on the 
point of doing. " You live like a rich man, 
and to secure a husband of a rank like my 

r 

nephew's, you surely could manage to give 
your only daughter a hundred thousand or 
two; that, with what she has from her 
mother, would make her about a suitable 
match for the Vicomte de Travaillac." 

" A hundred thousand or two ! how you 
women talk of money ! Impossible, my dear 
cousin, impossible I " 

" But surely you would not ruin the child's 
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future from a selfish fear of missing a few of 
your accustomed luxuries ? " 

" Of course I should leave her all I have — 
saved." 

The last word was very softly uttered, but 
it did not escape Madame de Travaillac, 
whose senses seemed preternaturally sharp- 
ened that evening. She peered at him curi- 
ously, trying to understand his face, seeking 
for some clue to the doubts that were surging 
to and fro in her mind. 

" Saved ? " she questioned, not raising her 
voice as a more common woman would have 
done, but giving it an inflection which was 
singularly suggestive of anger. " With your 
habits it is not likely that you could have 
saved much ; indeed, it is a subject of con- 
stant wonder to your friends how your income 
could possibly cover your expenses, for we 
all know that only a third of your wife's 
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fortune came to you. Saved ? " she repeated, 
dwelling on the word, and making it ring in 
his ears. 

"My friends are very kind to interest 
themselves in my private affairs; they will 
doubtless be glad to hear that my income 
does cover my expenses — amply." 

" And still you refuse to give your daughter 
anything ?" 

" Under the circumstances it is impossible ! " 
This was said with the calmness of despair. 
He knew that Madame de Travaillac had a 
right to know his secret — a right on which 
she would be sure to insist. 

" May I ask how your fortune is invested?" 

" Very safely^ — ^f or myself. Two years after 
my wife's death, I bought myself an annuity." 

Madame de Travaillac rose from her seat, 
not hastily, but deliberately, haughtily, as a 
queen who feels herseK insulted by an infe- 
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rior miglit rise. There was no outburst of 
rage, no overflowing of words; she said 
simply, looking at him from her height, for 
she was a very tall woman, — 

" Monsieur de Marsac, our conference is 
over." 

Something more was over too — all pros- 
pect of the marriage. More grievously every 
day after this weighed on M. de Marsac the 
conviction that to marry a daughter now-a- 
days is a difficult task, especially for a father 
w^ho has sunk all his money in an annuity. 
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M. DB MAESAO'S DIPLOMACY. 



So the occasion on which M. de Marsac's 
policy of quiescence proved insuflBcient had 
come upon him, and at first found him help- 
less. What was he to do with his daughter, 
now that he had her? It had really not 
occurred to him when, in his gay unen- 
cumbered days he had laughed over the 
miseries of fathers with insuflBciently-por- 
tioned daughters to marry, that he one day 
would find himself in the same predicament. 
Aim^e had her own fortune, was considered 
pretty, and was decidedly popular ; and now. 
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to his amazement, he found that all this was 
not enough. He had certainly expected a 
stormy interview with his haughty cousin, 
but not a final dismissal. When day after 
day passed by, and there was no sign of 
relenting, he became seriously alarmed, and 
proportionally cross. 

To tell the truth, Madame de Travaillac, 
after the first heat of her anger was passed, 
did relent, and made innumerable calculations 
to see if, after all, the young people could 
not manage to live on Aim^e's income. She 
even contemplated making an appeal to the 
grand-uncle, in the faint hope of persuading 
him to pay the vicomte's debts. To do this 
would have been a bitter thing to her, for the 
grand-uncle and she cordially (ietested each 
other. But the appeal was never made. 
Anatole himself prevented it ; he refused 
formally to sacrifice his liberty for so little. 
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The young lady had shown a marked dislike 
to him on more than one occasion, and a 
man might possibly make up his mind to 
marry a woman who hated him, if that 
woman were really rich, but not for the sake 
of what, with his habits, would be a mere 
pittance. Another bride had been spoken of, 
who would bring her husband two millions of 
francs, and he was thinking seriously of pre- 
senting himself as suitor. True, her father , 
was a roUirter^ and had enriched himself by 
speculations, which just managed to escape 
being called frauds, but then — ^there was the 
money! Upon this avowal Madame de 
Travaillac came very near dismissing her 
favourite with as little ceremony as she had 
dismissed M. de Marsac, but no storm of 
anger ever ruffled for long the cool languor 
of this young man; he listened quite un- 
moved to the old lady's ravings against his 
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proposed bride, of whom she had heard 
much, agreeing often with what she said 
against the girl, but to every argument 
opposing the two millions. 

Madame de Travaillac, soon after this 
scene, left town without again seeing her 
cousin. Towards Aim^e, for whom she fre- 
quently sent, she continued as kind and 
gentle as it was possible for one of her 
nature to be, and finally parted with her 
with real sorrow. Still she went, making 
no overtures of any kind to M. de Marsac, 
leaving him . to get out of his dilemma as 
best he could. 

Just at that time this much-perplexed 
gentleman received an invitation which filled 
him with pride and delight, but which also 
brought his difl&culties to a crisis. He had 
assiduously kept up his acquaintance with 
his quondam friends in la carriere, as 
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diplomacy is called by those gentlemen, as 
though indeed it were the only career to 
which a man of birth and, at the same time, 
of brains, could possibly devote himself. 
The most intimate of these friends had been 
attach6 with him at Washington, in the old 
days when the fascinating Mrs. Crayton ruled 
the world of fashion. This man had risen to a 
position of no little dignity under Napoleon, 
and was on the point of starting on a semi- 
official mission to St. Petersburg. The per- 
mission was accorded him of taking a com- 
panion of his choice — one, however, who would 
not be expected in any way to meddle with 
the business of the mission. All due reflection 
made, he chose M. de Marsac as that com- 
panion, and sent him a cordial invitation. 
" As to your daughter," he wrote, " send her 
to your cousin that she may better make the 
acquaintance of her future husband ; on our 
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return from Russia, we will all dance at her 
wedding." 

It was not only among the unfortunate 
father's intimates that the vicomte was 
beheved to be Aim^e's destined husband, but 
it was rumoured among people who had but 
slight interest in the matrimonial prospects 
of either Anatole or his supposed bride. So 
general indeed was the behef, that other 
matches which M. de Marsac might have 
considered suitable were not proposed. 
Poor man ! he smiled grimly over this sen- 
tence in his friend's letter, and sat ransacking 
his brain to find an outlet from his trouble. 
What to do with his daughter became a 
question most difficult to solve, not only 
ultimately by marriage, but immediately, by 
a visit to some safe chaperon^ while he went 
to enjoy the gaieties of the Czar's brilliant 
court. Pondering with bent brows and com- 
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pressed lips, he suddenly uttered an exclama- 
tion of triumph; he had found what might 
prove to be the solution of both difficulties at 
once. Drawing his writing-desk towards 
him with feverish haste, he began a letter 
which grew into formidable proportions; 
then he sent off a note to his friend, asking 
for a delay of three or four days, at the end 
of which he hoped to be able, to give a 
favourable answer. The delay was granted. 
Meanwhile Aim^e, unused as she was to 
intrigues of any sort, had not been completely 
blind as to wl^at was going on. At balls, she 
had seen partners fall back at the approach 
of M. de Travaillac ; once or twice she had 
overheard hints from matrons, which she 
could not fail to understand, and all her pride 
had risen, steeling her to resistance. Her 
father never had spoken directly to her on 
the subject, neither had Madame de Travaillac, 
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but both had been in the habit of alluding to 
her marriage as to a thing inevitable and 
rapidly approaching, and this in a way which 
secretly irritated her almost beyond patience. 
Had not the affair broken through of itself, 
the managing parties would have found an 
obstacle in her girlish will, the force of which 
neither had suflBciently calculated upon. In- 
stinctively she disliked the young man, and 
shrank from him — she could scarcely tell 
why. 

One morning Aimfe entered her father's 
dainty sitting-room, and found him smilingly 
reading a letter, apparently just received. 
For the past week or so M. de Marsac had 
been far less complimentary and affable than 
usual, and so, seeing him occupied, the young 
girl hesitated on the threshold. 

"Come in, my dear, and shut that door, for 
it puts me in a draught. Always avoid a 
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draught; it is a precaution, the importance 
of which neither the EngKsh nor the Ame- 
ricans understand. Good morning, little one ! 
You are as fresh as a rose-bud to-day, and, 
'pon my life, you have taste in dress, in spite 
of your wild bringing up !" 

Aim^e laughed ; she had grown too accus- 
tomed to these little speeches to notice them 
much. She kissed her father, and then, 
taking up her embroidery, went and sat near 
the window, to wait till he should be at leisure. 
But her work did not progress very fast; 
every now and then she raised her eyes to 
examine him or his surroundings. 

A handsome man yet was M. de Marsac, as 
he sat smiling over his letter ; dressed with 
a care which showed itself in the smallest 
detail ; his dressing-gown of rich dark oriental 
stuff, his smoking-cap, his sleeve-studs were 
all perfect ; then the long-fingered, white 
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hands which held the letter spoke of a minute- 
ness of care which was almost distressing. 
As to the room, Aim^e was never tired of 
examining it in its thousand details ; if it had 
a fault it was perhaps that there was a certain 
littleness about each object, but this was 
almost necessary, for, without being exactly 
over-crowded, the room was elaborately deco- 
rated. No wonder that M. de Marsac spent 
every franc of his annuity; from the Louis 
XV. chimney-ornaments to the inkstand on 
the table every article was a small treasure of 
art. He could not breakfast with comfort off 
anything but Sfevres china, and the very salver 
on which his perfectly-trained valet handed 
him cards or letters was an exact copy of a 
gem by Benvenuto Cellini in the Florence 
collection. The cabinet pictures and dainty 
statuettes were thrown into relief by the sub- 
dued and dusky tone of the walls, draperies, 
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and furniture. Eaoli in its way repaid careful 
study; but the gem of the collection was a 
Meissonier, scarcely four inches square, in a 
quaint, rich, Florentine frame of the sixteenth 
century, and placed on a small easel so that 
it might be seen in its exact light. This tiny 
picture simply represented a yoimg man in a 
costume of Francis I.'s time, seated carelessly 
on the edge of a richly-carved table, and 
trymg the temper of a highly-wrought sword. 
The play of light and shade on this marvel- 
lously-painted figure, on the rich folds of 
draperies falling from the table, the finish of 
the merest, accessories, would excite in the 
possessor of this little treasure something 
akin to honest enthusiasm. M. de Marsac 
was never more seriously displeased with his 
daughter than when she impulsively exclaimed, 
after examining this picture with her head on 
one side and her hands clasped behind her 
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back, — a trick of hers which sincerely shocked 
her father, — 

"Yes, papa, I see. But what does the 
thing mean ? " 

It must be owned that Aim^e's artistic edu- 
cation had been somewhat neglected. 

But all such subjects of annoyance were on 
this occasion far from M. de Marsac's mind. 
He was triumphant. His departure from his 
usual system had been successful, and the 
clouds that had for the past week or two ob- 
scured his horizon were rolling conveniently 
away, chased by the luminous rays of his 
diplomatic genius. Upon the whole, it was a 
pity for the world in general that his share in 
the St. Petersburg expedition was not to be an 
active one. This thought reminded him, with 
a start, that he had not yet told his daughter 
of their approaching separation. Aimfe was 
not unlike her mother in character, and the 
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explanation might not perhaps be as easy as 
though she had been brought up in French 
submissiveness. It was not in his nature 
to attack a subject frankly and without 
preparation, so he turned towards the 
young girl, and, gently patting the now- 
folded letter, said, using a device not 
unlike that of the marquis in Octave 
Feuillet's "ie Pov/r et le Gontrej*^ then 
being brought out at the Franpais, — 

" What pretty work is that, my child, on 
which you are so busily employed?" 

"Pretty, papa? Why you said yesterday 
that the colours were horribly crude and 
glaring 1" 

"Ah, that was because, when I noticed the 
embroidery yesterday, it was not in your 
dainty little hands. As I see you now, that 
bright red forms just the note of colour needed 
to give value to your softly-tinted dress and 
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your fair face."* M. de Marsac was fond of 
using artistic turns of phrase, caught up in 
studios. To make good use of other people's 
ideas was one of his first rules of life. Then, 
seeing that Aim6e looked a little puzzled, he 
laughed, and, drawing his chair nearer to 
hers, went on in a caressingly confidential 
tone, which on more than one occasion he had 
found very effective in his intercourse with 
women. "Now, my dear little girl, let us 
have a comfortable talk." 

" That will be nice 1" she exclaimed, throw- 
ing aside her work and supporting her chin 
on her left palm, by way of being particularly 
attentive. This freedom of gesture and action 
made the precise M. de Marsac somewhat 
nervous. His idea of what the decorum of a 
young girl's demeanour should be was con- 
stantly being outraged by A\m6e ; however, as 
he could not but allow that she was graceful 

VOL. !• H 
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to an unusual degree — that, however she 
moved or placed herself, her perfect figure 
was pleasant to watch — ^that her dress always 
took graceful folds — ^that no awkward angles 
shocked the eye, or, in spite of some slight 
eccentricity, no attitude was ever unladylike, 
he was forced to be content. " Ges Ameri' 
comes r* he would exclaim mentally, as though 
the nationality covered and explained all pos- 
sible singularity. 

"Well, my dear, you find that, after all, 
life away from America is possible, eh? — 
pleasant, too, is it not ? " 

"Very pleasant," assented Aimee, with 
some little deliberation. Then, with an im- 
pulse of affection, she exclaimed, " Besides, 
papa, I have you ! It seems odd to have 
lived so many years without knowing you — 
with only the vaguest possible remembrance 
which I could call * father.' Ah 1 I was 
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very happy at home; but still there was 
something wanting. I will live with you 
always now, and try to make you happy — if 
only I may go back and see Edith every 
few years." 

" Live with me always 1 " answered M. de 
Marsac, smiling with some little effort, as he 
inwardly shuddered at the idea ; ** yes, until 
you marry ; and that must be soon — ^very 
soon. I speak for your good, Aimee, for 
what my experience teaches me to be for 
your good." 

In an instant Aim^e's mood changed ; 
hers was a sunny, affectionate nature, but 
not a weak one. She had been expecting 
for some time past to have the Vicomte de 
Travaillac proposed to her as a husband, and^ 
being a very inexperienced young person, she 
rushed at once into the thick of the fight, 
instead of carefully examining the field of 
H 2 
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battle, and trying her strength by slight and 
skilful skirmishing. 

" Papa ! " she said tremulously, while the 
rich colour rushed to her face, and the 
sensitive mouth quivered, " I ought, perhaps, 
to pretend not to imderstand you — ^to take 
your words as though they were meant in a 
vague and general sense — ^but I do not 
know how to pretend." M. de Marsac 
lifted his eye-brows with a look of mighty con- 
tempt at this admission; but Aimee, who 
was studying the pattern of the carpet, did 
not observe this, and went on hurriedly, — 
"But what I overheard one evening — and 
then other things — glances between you and 
Madame de Travaillac — perhaps instinct too 
— all this has made me understand that 
you wish me to marry the vicomte; but, 
papa, I cannot, indeed I cannot! I hate 
that man 1 *' 
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" My dear child, such expressions are out 
of place in so sweet a mouth," observed her 
father with quiet gravity. Secretly he was 
overjoyed at this unlooked-for opportunity 
of playing the magnanimous parent at so 
cheap a rate. 

" I did not mean to shock you, dear papa ; 
but you know on such subjects I feel 
strongly, and cannot help expressing myself 
strongly too. Where the happiness of my 
Kfe is concerned, where my honour is at 
stake — ^yes, my honour, for marrying where 
I could not esteem nor love would shatter 
that as well as happiness — there I cannot 
yield to you. In everything else — " 

"Yes, yes, I understand," interrupted 
M. de Marsac, with no bad imitation of testy 
impatience ; " you will be the most submissive 
of daughters just when no submission is re- 
quired of you. And where diable did you 
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learn to speak of honour in that way ? Do 
you know, my dear, that you express yourself 
with a freedom that is incomprehensible in an 
unmarried woman ? *' 

"I am very sorry," began poor Aimfe — 
her voice faltering. 

" There, there ! " exclaimed her father, 
with a good-natured softening of tone and 
manner, which could not have been sur- 
passed at the Th6fttre Fran^ais ; " don't cry, 
my little girl ; I hate tears. You foolish one I 
Did you think for a moment that I meant to 
force your inclinations ? Tyrannical fathers 
are out of date — and am I a man to defy 
fashion ? Besides, child, you are dear to me, 
and to secure your real happiness is the first 
object of my life. Since the vicomte dis- 
pleases you, why, let him go ! I, for one, will 
not detain him.** 

" Oh, papa !** was all Aimee could say. 
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" So Madame Edith," pronounced "Bditte/* 
trained you to regard me with suspicion, 
as a tyrant, an unreasonable being whom . it 
was your duty, according to American 
notions of parental and filial relations, to 
resist? You need not deny it. I am not 
ofEended, for have I not now an opportunity 
of proving the injustice of her charges? 
Know, then, Aim6e, that I guessed how 
matters stood ; indeed, your manner towards 
the young man was not to be mistaken ; and 
before Madame de Travaillac*s departure, she 
and I had a little talk, in which — " 

"In which," interrupted Aimee, enthu- 
siasticaUy embracing her father, "you told 
her that a girl's love was a thing too sacred 
to be bargained for like a bale of goods — you 
dear papa!" 

"Exactly," observed the "dear papa" 
drily, as he readjusted his cravat. "And 
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now, my dear, that I have proved myself 
worthy of your approbation, pray listen to 
me. I have earned the right to a little 
attention, have I not? Well, sit down, 
that's a good girl. I need not remind you, 
Aimee, that you and I are peculiarly situated. 
Were your mother living now, it would be 
different ; you might remain at home another 
year or so, easily enough; but as the case 
stands, it would be infinitely better for you to 
marry young. Choose — choose for yourself ; 
be as American as you will in the disposing 
of your affection, only let your choice be 
worthy of your name ; my son-in-law must be 
well bom. I ask little besides ; but a son-in- 
law of some sort I must have before many 
months are over. You see, my child," — ^this 
was said with admirable bonhomie^ — " though 
I have a grown-up daughter, I am not — well, 
not exactly old, and without going into 
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details, I may as well confess to you tliat my 
life is still gay, that my companions are 
mostly yoimgish men, very charming, very 
fascinating, but not exactly suitable acquaint- 
ances for a young and motherless girl. Well, 
now, to receive you I have been forced to 
shut my door to most of my intimates. You 
see I can be frank as well as you ! It was a 
sacrifice, I own, but one which, for a limited 
space of time; I was overjoyed to make for 
your sake — I say, for a limited space of time. 
You, who are a sensible girl, will easily 
imderstand that another kind of protection 
is necessary for you ; a gay father, still 
young and a widower, ought as soon as 
possible to give place to a husband. The 
season is over now, so we must put ofi* the 
affair for the present, I suppose; but next 
winter — '* 

** Oh, next winter I shall try very, very 
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hard to fall in love, since you wish itl" 
exclaimed Aimee, too pleased at the respite 
to resent the fact that her father looked upon 
her as an encumbrance. 

" That's a sensible girl 1 Well, then, since 
we have settled this knotty point amicably, 
I have a little disclosure to make to you. In 
a few days I start for Russia." 

"How delightful!" She was in a mood 
to find everything delightful. " We are sure 
to enjoy such a trip.'* 

" Softly, my daughter ! I hope to enjoy it, 
certainly, but unfortunately it will be impos- 
sible for you to accompany me. You must 
understand that it is a diplomatic mission of 
a secret nature ; and, where secrecy is neces- 
sary, ladies are out of the question. It is a 
great honour for me to be invited to join 
such an expedition, even though it be in no 
official capacity — an honour which you are 
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too fond of me, I am sure, to be the cause of 
my refiising,'* 

" But what will you do with me ? I seem 
fated to be always in your way, papa/* And 
once more the poor child was on the verge 
of tears. 

**Tush! Would not one suppose that I 
was resuming the character of cruel father, 
which we agreed did not suit me ? Do you 
think that I have failed to provide for 
your safety and pleasure ? You are invited 
heartily, and with a hospitality at least equal 
to the American virtue of that name, to pass 
a month or two in the family of one of my 
oldest friends, the Marquis de Varenne. 
Surely a short time spent in the Pyrenees — 
mountains celebrated for their beauty — ^with 
friends who are inclined to love you for my 
sake and your own, need not be considered a 
hardship. Be reasonable, child !" 
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" Papa, let me go back to America ! Please 
let me go back to America! My place is 
there, where I am never in the way ! " , . . 
And, in spite of her efEorts, Aim^e began 
to cry. 

M. de Marsac impatiently walked up and 
down. He hated a scene ; he hated tears 
with even more than ordinary masculine dis- 
like of these things. He desired to have 
sunshine in his surroundings, and, besides, he 
wished particularly on this occasion to main- 
tain his character for magnanimity, 

" I did not mean to cry,*' bravely said Aimee 
presently, with whom, indeed, tears were rare. 
" But, papa, I might go home for the summer, 
and return when you were ready to receive 
me. 

But this did not suit M. de Marsac at all. 
He once more, in an adroit little speech, 
made Aim^e feel all she owed to him for not 
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forcing a hated husband on her, and called 
upon her gratitude and generosity — two 
qualities in her which rarely heard such a 
call in vain. Then, with an apparent desire 
to consult her wishes in everything, he pro- 
posed that, if this visit were repugnant to her, 
she should instead go to the sea-side with a 
certain lady whom he named, and who some 
days before had proposed to take charge of 
her. 

" Perhaps, indeed, that would be the better 
plan. Les Tourelles is a little out of the 
world ; and at Dieppe, on the contrary, you 
would see many people, and that desirable 
'falling in love' might happen before my 
return." 

At this suggestion Aim^e, as her father 
had calculated, hastily decided that she 
would go to the Pyrenees, and the day of 
departure was fixed. 
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Having once made up her mind to yield, 
she did so gracefully ; she had plenty of good 
sense, and usually accepted the inevitable 
cheerfully enough; besides, as her father 
spoke to her of his friend the marquis, she 
grew interested, and asked far more ques- 
tions about M. de Varenne's family than he 
could answer. A chateau in the Pyrenees ! It 
sounded romantic — and this girl was fresh and 
unsophisticated enough to rejoice heartily in 
anything that promised romance, or even 
novelty. M. de Marsac, on his side, who 
had feared more tears and perhaps even 
sulkiness, was much relieved to find that 
nothing of the sort came to obscure the 
domestic atmosphere, and, out of gratitude 
for this, showed himself very charming and 
attentive during those last few days. Then 
the journey itself was a pleasure to Aimfe, 
who was very fond of traveUing; and when 
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they left railroads and Bmoke beliind them, 
the long carriage-drive through a country 
which every hour grew more beautiful so 
charmed her, that she scarcely noticed the 
heat and dust. 

At last, when the travellers reached their 
destination, the sim was low in the west; 
the dingy Uttle village through which they 
drove rapidly, to the immense gratification of 
the small urchins of the place, was glorified 
by a golden halo; the tiny waves of the 
rivulet danced, all burnished with the glow ; 
and as they approached the house, even its 
dull, grey, discoloured walls borrowed a half 
brightness from the simlight. 

"Is this the chateau?" exclaimed Aimee, 
to whom the borrowed beauty did not dis- 
guise the real dreariness of the building ; and 
there was a quiver of disappointment in her 
voice. It looked to her more like a prison 
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than a house, inhabited by free and happy 
human beings. 

As Monsieur de Varenne advanced with his 
two daughters to receive his guests, he looked 
a very handsome specimen of a departed race. 
There was something feudal in the way he 
held his head, in the welcoming wave of his 
hand, and one felt that he wore modem 
habiliments merely out of condescension to 
the prejudices of the day. Aim^e involun- 
tarily pictured him to herself in the costume 
of the earlier Bourbons, with whose type of 
face he had something in common. 

M. de Marsac advanced and embraced his 
host with effusion, saluting him first on one 
cheek, then on the other. Aim^e stopped still 
with amused surprise; but, seeing that the 
two gentlemen performed this ceremony with 
great gravity, she began thoroughly to realize 
that, in leaving Paris so far behind her, she 
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had stepped back half a century at least in 
point of time. Fortunately she had sufficient 
self-control to answer properly to the elabo- 
rate welcome, which presently the marquis 
addressed to herself; then she glanced half 
shyly, half curiously, at the two ladies who, 
at a sign from their father, advanced towards 
her. They both kissed her on each cheek, 
and Ernestine immediately began to talk. 

" Surely you must be tired! The poor angel 
looks quite pale now — does she not, Jeanne ? 
— ^though a moment ago she had a brilliant 
colour. Come with me, and I will give you 
a -glass of sweetened water with a dash of 
orange-flower in it ; there is nothing half so 
good for fatigue or head-ache. Have you a 
head-ache ? Of course you have ! So much 
travelling is dreadful — and by the railroad 
too I But I forgot that you must be ac- 
customed to railroads; to me, now, they seem 
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horrible. And you have come straight from 
Paris — think of it! It is a very beautiful city, 
is it not ? But did I not hear that, since the 
usurper's reign, the poor have been driven out 
to the banlieuse? Ah! what is our poor 
France coming to ? " And Ernestine shook 
her head, turned up her eyes, and shrugged 
her shoulders, showing a facility for gesticu- 
lation which seemed to Aim^e little short of 
miraculous. During this speech the young 
girl had had time to examine the personal 
appearance of the kind-hearted spinster : 
Ernestine's meagre hair, which the most 
vivid imagination could not accuse of being 
anything but natural ; her poor face, wrinkled 
by many a small care and petty trial ; the 
limp brown silk gown, of a shade gone out of 
fashion years before; the antiquated thin 
gold chain encircling her neck, and descend- 
ing to the waist, somewhere about which, no 
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doubt, a watcli of formidable dimensions lay 
hidden. Yes, and with this all, a certain 
something which betokened that this singu- 
lar-looking old maid was a lady, to the inner- 
most fibres of her kindly, simple, piety-filled 
heart. Aim6e looked up into the greenish, 
somewhat lustreless eyes with confidence, and 
a feeling akin to liking. About Jeanne, who 
stood by, as silent as her sister was talkative, 
with a strange beauty in her unmoved face, 
a sort of elegance too in her dress, simple 
and old-fashioned though it was, the young 
stranger could not so easily make up her 
mind; she telt that Jeanne was examining 
her critically, and this she resented. But, 
even while making these observations, she 
uttered some sort of answer to Ernestine's 
flow of words, and followed her into the house. 
They all went into a little room close to 
the entrance, which looked singularly small 
I 2 
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and low by the side of the large and lofty 
ceremony rooms which occupied the main 
body of the building, and of which Aim^e 
had caught a glimpse as she passed. This 
was Ernestine's own sanctum — a sort of 
housekeeper's room, where she kept all her 
domestic treasures, among them that essence 
of orange-flower which was to act so bene- 
ficially on Aim^e's head. While preparing 
the beverage, she explained, with a volubihty 
impossible adequately to represent on paper, 
that just above them was Jeanne's room, and 
that she — ^Aim^e — was to have the one next 
to it, formerly occupied by Blanche ; and here 
of course came a long digression devoted to 
that lady and her affairs, and so on to other 
topics, while Aimee resignedly drank the 
unpleasant mixture. 

" And I hope," said Ernestine, by way of 
ending her singularly rambhug discourse, 
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" that you will try and be happy among us, 
my child — and — and — if the pillows should 
not be high enough, or if you should prefer a 
different arrangement of the furniture, you 
must come to me, you know. Jeanne knows 
nothing of such things. Now, would you like 
to go up and brush your hair before dinner ? " 
Aim^e assented, and they all three went 
up a small flight of stairs, which was very 
evidently an after-thought. The young 
stranger, as she reached her room, realized 
that this part of the building was quite cut 
off from the r^st ; two storys, or rather one 
and a half, for the room they had just left 
was very low, having been made out of 
what, for the dining-hall and the other 
state rooms was but one story. Then 
she soon gathered, from Ernestine's talk, 
that the whole upper part was blackened, 
deserted, and useless. 
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" So,'* observed Aimfe, looking up at the 
ceiling with a slight, ill-defined fear, of which 
she was the next moment heartily ashamed, 
" above us there is a great space, quite unin- 
habited ? I wonder if one does not sometimes 
hear strange noises. Most old houses have 
their ghosts j have you any ? '* 

"Ask Jeanne," said Ernestine, smiling; 
"she is the only one likely to hear them. 
They never come down to me. They do not 
often trouble busy people, I am told." 

It was perhaps Aim^e's imagination, but 
she fancied that Jeanne seemed a little uneasy 
during this talk ; she had, however, no time 
to watch her, for just then dinner was an- 
nounced, and they went down — Ernestine 
tortured with fears lest the " Charlotte 
Russe," which she had made with her own 
noble hands, should prove a failure. 



CHAPTER V. . 

aimiIe leaves heb old life behind her. 

We all of us grow up with certain prejudices 
and fixed ideas, which the experience, 
reading, and reflection of maturer years 
never completely eradicate. Thus, for each 
nationality we carry about in our minds, 
often unconsciously, two or three trenchantly 
marked types. Accordingly, a Frenchman 
either presents himself to our imagination 
as a wiry^ quick-witted, mendacious fellow — 
amusing as a companion, certainly, but one 
scarcely to be depended on — or as a man of a 
bihous temperament, with unhealthy views of 
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life, and an artistic way of so dressing up 
false ideas as to invest them with a certain 
poetry — a man, in fact, to be thoroughly 
condemned by that superior being, the Anglo- 
Saxon, and scarcely to be alluded to by that 
superior being's daughters. It is not neces- 
sary here to speak qf an untravelled English- 
man's caricatured idea of a Yankee, or of 
that Yankee's mental portraiture of John 
BuU. 

But neither the marquis nor his guest 
belonged to the above-mentioned types of 
their nation; yet each in his way was un- 
doubtedly and genuinely French — belonging, 
however, to two distinct periods. M. de 
Marsac, in spite of his connexion with the 
Faubourg St. Germain and his refusal to 
take service under the Emperor— -this refusal 
was his trump-card in the little game he was 
playing with his old friend — ^was of his time, 
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believed in his time, gloried in . it ; secretly 
thought the usurper's autocratic government 
a very good one, and peculiarly fitted to 
protect men of position who wished to enjoy 
life; he approved of the embellishments of 
Paris, of the interminable Boulevards, dotted 
with tree, bench, kiosque — ^kiosque, bench, 
tree ; he believed in the doing aWay of old 
streets, old landmarks, and old traditions ; he 
even waxed his moustache in reprehensible 
imitation of the hated sovereign — a thing 
which the marquis, clean shaven from princi- 
ple^ could scarcely forgive. As we have seen, 
the ex-diplomatist had very httle initiative 
or quickness of invention, but he repaired 
those oversights of nature with great care ; 
he had but httle of his nation's boasted 
esprit^ yet he managed to Kve without dis- 
credit, or much apparent inferiority, among 
men of real talent and wit ; in a word, he had 
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tact and great adaptability. All this was in 
some^ subtle way imprinted on his face, in 
the watchful yet uncertain glance of his eye ; 
also in his facile gesticulation and easy flow 
of words. Then his taste in dress was irre- 
proachable ; whatever he chose to wear suited 
him and became the fashion among his 
friends; he made the fortune of his tailor. 
This was a triumph peculiarly soothing to 
his self-love. 

M. de Varenne, as he sat opposite to 
Aim^e's father, formed a strong contrast to 
him. His elaborate courtesy was slow; his 
speech was slow and incontrovertibly com- 
monplace ; his handsome but somewhat heavy 
face rarely changed its expression of solenm 
self-content. This, indeed, was the only 
point of contact in the two men — serene 
belief in themselves, their opinions, and their 
acts, mixed with a proportionate contempt 
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for all who happened to differ from them. 
Everything in the marquis's life had tended 
to shut him up more and more in the very 
narrowest circle of thought and sympathies. 
On a man by nature slow, timid, obstinate 
too, as only weak men can be obstinate, the 
effect of a life hemmed in with difficulties can 
readily be imagined. His father had, with 
an enthusiastic generosity which was one of 
the brightest features of his class, followed 
the evil fortunes of his master. He died in 
exile, living just long enough to glory in the 
battle of Waterloo, which was to place his 
beloved master on the throne of his martyred 
brother : he gloried in this battle a^ though 
he did not imderstand that the victory of 
France's enemies must be her defeat, so 
singularly does party feehng in all times 
pervert patriotism while borrowing its name. 
His beloved master, however, had other 
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things to tliiiik of, on his accession, than the 
interests of a mere boy, the son and heir of 
his faithful follower. The writing of an 
elaborate note was to the King of France a 
far more important affair than the enriching 
of his devoted servants or their children. So 
the boy, bom in the penury of exile, deve- 
loped into manhood in the midst of poverty. 
Very little beside the bare ground remained 
of the family estates, and it was not till his 
marriage that he could even afford to have 
the chateau roofed. At the accession of 
Charles X. he looked for some advancement ; 
but that punctilious monarch's favour was 
lost by some unconscious breach of etiquette, 
and the unfortunate young man retired to 
his estate, vowing to leave court-life for ever, 
and to devote all his energies to the nursing 
of his shattered fortunes. This did not 
prevent him from wishing, after the events 
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of '30, with truly magnanimous f orgetfulness 
of injuries, to follow the imlucky king, and 
once more submit to exile. His wife's 
entreaties, however, had fortunately power 
enough to make him change his mind. But, 
as though misf ortimes were the natural food 
of such devotion, his loyalty to the fallen 
house grew and strengthened as years went 
by. The thought of Louis PhiUppe was to 
him as obnoxious as that of Napoleon him- 
self, and, had not very urgent personal 
reasons rendered a reconciliation advisable, 
M. de Marsac, who had in his earlier days 
been an adherent of that king, would have 
scarcely been forgiven. As it was, the two 
men, in spite of early friendship, distrusted 
each other. M. de Marsac looked at the 
marquis's old-fashioned, loose-hanging clothes 
with supreme contempt, listened to his slow 
and pompous talk with politely-concealed 
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impatience, and voted his host a bore — one, 
however, from whom, fortunately, he need 
apprehend no such searching interrogations 
as he had to submit to from Madame de 
Travaillac. 

And the noble gentleman undoubtedly was 
a bore. His mind was so completely devoted 
to small interests that it naturally sank, as 
time went on, into the narrowest limits 
possible. This, however, was quite com- 
patible with a certain sort of shrewd clever- 
ness, or rather sharpness. M. de Varenne 
attended to his estates himself — was his own 
overseer, and a hard one too ! — drove bargains 
with a success which caused the peasants 
and dealers with whom he had business 
transactions to swear behind his back. He, 
who despised tradesmen, and indeed all who 
had to labour for their bread, yet — because 
the estate on which he himself worked was 
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his own — went into the smallest details of 
fanning, the selling of grain or vegetables, 
with no sense of diminished importance or 
dignity ; indeed, when he had succeeded in 
outwitting some farmer, or underselling his 
poor neighbours, he was happy for the dB;y. 
It must be kept in mind, however, that what- 
ever he did was done in a manner befitting 
his high birth. He would pronounce the 
doom of sheep or pigs with far more gran- 
deur than poor gouty Louis XVIII. ever 
signed the death- warrant of the imprisoned 
lion's wretched partisans. To the obsequious 
peasants, who, all forgetful of revolutionary 
traditions, pulled ofi* their berets to "Mon- 
sieur le Marquis," he would graciously bow, 
thinking in his heart how honoured those 
inferior beings ought to be to possess a real 
nobleman in their midst. 

Aimee did not speak much during the 
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dinner, nor indeed was she expected to do 
more than answer when she was spoken to. 
Everything about her was so new and strange 
that she was kept busily employed in trying 
to read the character of her courteous host in 
his face, while listening to the conversation, 
which was almost exclusively confined to the 
two gentlemen. She could not help noticing 
the suppleness with which her father managed 
to bend his ideas and words to the tone of M. 
de Varenne, even while he seemed to take the 
lead in every subject himself. 

As the dessert was placed on the table, the 
marquis looked around with a solemnity 
which insured universal silence, and then, 
lifting his wine-glass, said, in measured 
tones, — 

" To the health of his sacred majesty 
Henri V.!" 

Aimee, who was not in the habit of letting 
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anything which she did not understand pass 
without explanation, asked quietly, her sweet 
voice rising in clear distinctness amid the 
general hush,-^ 

"Who is BTenri V.?" 

No thunder-clap or distant roll of cannon, 
no sound of fear and danger, could have 
produced more consternation than did this 
thoughtless but not unnatural question. It 
must be remembered that at that time, when 
no one expected any change of dynasty, 
" Henri V/' was a sound rarely heard except 
among, the strictest legitimists. The marquis 
for once almost forgot the perfect courtesy 
with which he treated all women — not per- 
sonally connected with him — and stared at 
the innocent-looking offender in crimson 
anger. His two daughters looked from one to 
the other in dismay, and M. de Marsac exa- 
mined his plate with critical attention. In 

VOL. I. K 
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an instant Aimee saw her mistake, and, her 
memory coming to her aid, she exclaimed 
with an impulsiveness scarcely calculated to 
mend matters, — 

"Ah I you mean the Oomte de Oham- 
bordl" 

The marquis from crimson became purple, 
and answered with a solenmity which would 
have crushed a less elastic nature than 
Aim^e's, — 

"Under this roof his Majesty is known 
but under his rightful title of King of 
France 1 " 

Then Ernestine, who had received her in- 
structions, rose, and Aim6e, to her great reUef, 
found herself hurried out between the two 
sisters. 

" Oh, my child ! " exclaimed Ernestine as 
soon as they were well out of hearing, " what 
nave you done ? " 
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" Done ? '* exclaimed Aim6e excitedly — for 
she was not accustomed to being found fault 
with, at least by strangers — " nothing dread- 
ful that I can see. The Comte de Chambord 
is the Comt6 de Chambord to me, and nothing 
else ! Perhaps it would shock you still more 
were I to confess that, until I came to France, 
I had but a very dim notion of his existence." 

Probably, if Aimee's companions had been 
a shade more formidable, and had they not 
been at that moment out in the dim protect- 
ing twilight, she might have been more em- 
barrassed ; then, as her words were received 
in silence, her natural good feeling prompted 
her to add, — 

" If I had known, however, that politics in 
your family took such a personal character, 
I should certainly have been more guarded. 
I beg your pardon with all my heart if my 
words offended you.'* 

K 2 
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Ernestine, who petted all things capable of 
being petted, kissed the young girl affectio- 
nately ; but Jeanne, who was standing while 
the others sat on a fallen tree, said very 
seriously, — 

" I do not know what you mean when you 
speak of poUtics. We call our attachment to 
our rightful sovereign loyalty, but perhaps 
that is a word gone out of fashion in Paris." 
Jeanne said this very simply, without the 
slightest intention of being severe or satirical, 
and presently added, in the same grave and 
singularly melodious voice, " But surely you 
are not faithless to the traditions of your 
house? Do you not feel that you could 
sacrifice everything — luxuries, comforts, life 
even — to see your king placed on the throne 
of his forefathers ? " 

It must be confessed that Aimee felt 
strongly incHned to laugh; had she not 
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realized that Jeanne was very much in earnest, 
she could scarcely have controlled herself; 
after a moment's pause, she said quietly, but 
very decidedly too,— 

" Pray let us understand each other; it will 
be best, since I am to be your guest. You 
may be quite sure that I shall never again, if 
I can help it, run against your — " she was 
going to say prejudices, but she stopped her- 
self in time — " your convictions ; only do not 
ask me to share them. I have been brought 
up in so different an atmosphere — I am so 
thoroughly American at heart — " 

" But, mon petit coeur^ you are French — 
you must be of your father's nationahty ! " 
exclaimed Ernestine, who felt that, under 
existing circumstances, this declaration of 
Aimee's was sadly out of place. 

" That may be," somewhat impatiently 
retorted the young girl, " as far as law 
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goes — ^farther, perhaps, for in many little 
tilings I know myself to be French ; but in 
principles, in my ideas of life, in my senti- 
ments and convictions, I am American — 
entirely American I I can never be a partisan 
of your Henri V,, or of any other would-be 
absolute monarch, for republicanism seems to 
me the highest, wisest, and best form of 
government I " and with a sudden change 
of mood, Aimee lightly entoned the " Marseil- 
laise,*' defiantly smiling at her shocked 
listeners, and then almost immediately broke 
into the " Star-spangled Banner.'* She had 
a singularly sweet voice, one to which it was 
a great pleasure to listen— clear and pure ; 
besides this, when she was in a conciliatory 
mood, it was difficult to withstand her ; even 
Jeanne smiled down upon her, wondering at 
her fearlessness, her bright gaiety, and the 
unconscious witchery of her manner. Aimee 
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did not wait till they should throw off the 
charm, but, taking a hand of each, she said 
with a pretty imperiousness, breaking off her 
singing as abruptly as she had begun it, — 

" Let us forget all about politics and other 
unpleasant subjects. Come and show me 
the grounds. The moonlight makes that 
wood over there look very inviting ! " And, 
disciple of liberty though she was, the young 
lady showed a certain aptitude for despotism, 
after the fashion of other disciples of the 
same goddess. 

As they turned the comer of the house 
Aimee saw, for the first time, the chapel 
window rising in its quaint beauty up almost 
to the roof. The moonlight gave to the rich 
deep colours a certain unreal and mystical 
look, which was an additional charm. Aim6e 
stood before it, listening to. the explanations 
of her companions, and thinking vaguely to 
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herself how in all things there is a side of 
beauty, if one can but find it. As the three 
women wandered off towards the wood, the 
night air was so soft and balmy, the moon- 
light enveloped them so lovingly, while the 
shadow of the quivering branches, with their 
deUcate foliage, made wonderful traceries at 
their feet, that anything like discord was 
impossible. Their voices sounded subdued 
and soft, accompanied as they were by that 
indescribable half-sound of the woods, which 
might be the peaceful breathing of sleeping 
nature. They talked of many things — not 
very deep nor wise things, perhaps — but this 
amicable, unpretending sort of talk served 
better than anything else, probably, to esta- 
bUsh a good understanding between these 
three natures, so different one from the other, 
that at the first glance one would not think 
sympathy possible between them. 
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"And SO you Kve here always — always !" 
exclaimed Aim^e, breathing in with delight 
the sweet-scented air, and thinking that if 
life were made up of moonht evenings, and 
not so very freely intermixed with work 
and anxiety-filled days — if one could always 
dream, and not feel obhged to act — such an 
existence might be — She hesitated, and sub- 
stituted " tolerable" for the more enthusiastic 
word which first came to her mind. 

" Yes, always ; and we are quite con- 
tented — are we not, Jeanne?" But Jeanne 
made no answer. 

" And do you never see any one ? Are you 
three always alone ?" 

" Sometimes my brothers come to see us ; 
we expect them this summer." 

" Indeed ! What are they Hke ?" 

" That I shall not tell you ; you must find 
out for yourself," 
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But here Jeanne spoke, and with some 
bitterness, — 

" The elder of the two, Paul, does not care 
to come here; he has been spoiled by too 
much travel ; he has become im-Prench-like, 
and that in my eyes is a crime." 

Ernestine seemed discomfited by this 
speech, and prattled on immediately on 
some other topic. Then the servant came 
to summon them back to the house. A little 
later M. de Marsac left, having determined to 
drive in the cool of the night, in order 
to take the earUest morning train. So his 
daughter was left alone to face her new life. 



CHAPTER VL 

A STBANOEB IN A STBANOE LAND. 

This being left alone did not frighten Aimee 
as it would have done many another girl; 
she was by no means wanting in courage, 
and she possessed, besides, a certain power of 
adapting herself to circumstances, of finding 
happiness wherever she went, and goodness 
in those immediately surrounding her, which 
of all social qualities is certainly the most 
fortunate. When she was roused in the 
morning by the early sunlight creeping 
through the closed curtains, she imme- 
diately began to think over her position, and 
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to determine on making it as pleasant as 
possible. The room itself, which she had 
scarcely noticed the night before, amused 
and interested her. The ceiling was vaulted, 
and the cornices elaborately fretted; but 
the more modem flooring was of wood, 
and so highly waxed, in honour of her 
coming, that where the sunbeams rested it 
fairly glistened. In one comer stood a 
heavy old chest, richly carved, which some- 
what unpleasantly suggested the tragic fate 
of Ginevra, but which, as Ernestine in her 
practical way had informed her, was to hold 
dresses and such-like things. Then just 
opposite was a little dressing-table, decked 
out after a most modem fashion, with pink 
and white draperies ; but, by the side of the 
bed, also incongruously new, was a very 
ancient prie-dieu of old oak, beautifully carved, 
with angel heads peeping from among leaves 
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and flowers, while the faded old velvet 
cushion was worn into shreds by the knees 
of whole generations of pious De Varennes. 
Above the prie-dieu was a large crucifix, a 
chef'tTosuvre of its kind. All this mixture 
of ancient and modem things, this treading 
of one century on the heels of another as it 
were, pleased and interested Aim^e. There 
was something about the marquis and his 
family which was in harmony with this med- 
ley — something which showed her that the 
experience of people and things which she 
had acquired in America, and even in Paris, 
would help her but little to understand them ; 
but she was quite determined that sooner or 
later she would understand them, in spite of 
difficulties. 

The two bedrooms of this upper story were 
separated by a tiny landing, which also led to 
a small tower-room just above the entrance, 
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and arranged as a modest sitting-room for 
the two girls. When Aim^e was dressed, 
she paused at Jeanne's door, which was par- 
tially open, meaning to go in, but she stopped 
at the threshold. This room had a less 
modem look even than her own, and the dark 
surroundings suited well the severe beauty 
of Jeanne, who was kneeling, absorbed in 
prayer ; her head was slightly thrown back, 
and Aim^e, as she glanced at her, thought 
with some awe of old pictures of saints, with 
a faint halo of gold around their pale, 
pure faces. All the quiet subdued coldness 
which she had noticed in Jeanne's face was 
gone; prayer with her evidently meant wres- 
tling and intense supplication. Aim^e quietly 
withdrew, and stepped into the tower-room, 
feeling considerably bewildered. In her heart, 
she, who was not easily awed, was afraid of 
this silent girl — this saint who seemed to 
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belong to some past heroic age, rather than 
to the prosaic nineteenth century, and whom 
she could compare to no woman whom she 
had yet known. 

The one window of the tower-room was far 
larger than most of the windows of this 
house — whose chief defect indeed was the 
lack of light and air — and bore evident 
marks of having been enlarged. It was almost 
framed with tangled honey-suckle, which grew 
wild, and struggled upward from the foot of 
the tower. Prom this window Aimee looked 
down the noble avenue of trees : beyond lay 
the fair valley with its sparkling rivulet, and 
from among the tall branches of trees one 
distinguished the old tower of the village 
church. All this was bathed in living sun- 
shine, while, in the dim distance, white mists 
fantastically twined aroimd the many-hued 
mountain range, now quite hiding it, and 
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again partially lifting, and revealing the 
peaks to view. There was something so 
soothingly peaceful in this scene that the 
young girl quite forgot her perplexity about 
Jeanne, and almost unconsciously began to 
sing to herself in a subdued and modulated 
voice. 

" I like to hear you sing; it goes well with 
your face." 

It was Jeanne who said this — Jeanne, with 
her subdued every-day expression, not the 
mediaeval saint with her look of rapt devotion. 
Aimfe smiled, but said nothing. Indeed, she 
did not know what to say. Of course mere 
frivolous talk was out of the question, and 
she shrank instinctively from broaching such 
a subject as rehgion of her own accord. 
Jeanne, however, seemed quite satisfied not to 
be spoken to at all, and stood looking out 
dreamily over the plain. The desired subject 
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of conversation came at last, in an unexpected 
way. Aimfe felt sometliing rub against her 
dress, and, looking down, saw a very old, 
very ugly dog. Jeanne bent over the crea- 
ture, and caressed it silently^ 

" Are you fond of animals ? " asked Aim^e, 
looking with considerable wcmder at this sin- 
gular pet. 

" Yes, very fond. You think my dog 
ugly?- 

" Yes,'' was the frank answer. 

" So did my father ; he would have had 
him killed because of his ugliness, but I saved 
him." And she stroked the animal's shaggy 
heady while it looked up to her with as much 
intelligence as though it understood her 
words. 

But Jeanne did not tell the whole story of 
this dog to Aim6e ; if she had, it might have 
helped that yoimg person in her study of 
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character. Something like eight years before, 
as she was walking alone through the village 
— ^this liberty of going about alone, so un- 
usual among Jeanne's young countrywomen, 
seemed a matter of course in this out-of-the- 
way place— she saw a peasant brutally beat- 
ing a poor, half-starved-looking cur, which 
had evidently been trying to steal a piece of 
bread. The poor creature, howling, took refuge 
at the young girrs feet ; she rescued it, and 
took it home with her. The marquis, how- 
ever, on seeing the mongrel cur, angrily 
ordered it to be drowned. Jeanne, as she 
heard the order, turned very pale, pressed 
her hps tightly together, and, taking the 
ludicrously-ugly, long-bodied, bandy-legged 
creature, of which she had grown very fond, 
in her arms, faced her father with a deter- 
mination at least equal to his own. M. de 
Varenne's anger redoubled, and he ordered a 
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servant to take tlie dog from his young mis- 
tress. The man hesitated, for Jeanne looked 
thoroughly dangerous. "My father,** she 
said quietly, " I have a few words to say to 
you, but we must be alone." The servant 
withdrew, only too glad to leave them to 
themselves. 

" This scene is ridiculous 1 " exclaimed the 
father, " and disgraceful as ,well ! Am I to 
be bearded under my own roof, and by my 
own family?" 

He was very angry — ^very much astonished 
too — ^f or tin then his slightest word had been 
law ; and now, as he looked at his daughter, 
he became aware that in her he would find 
a power of will superior to his own. This 
discovery was singularly distasteful to him. 
Every word of hers, though she spoke 
quietly, almost coldly, fell on him like a 
revelation. 

L 2 
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" I cannot have this dog killed ; he sought 
my protection, and I will not abandon him. 
It is ridiculous, no doubt, but it is sometimes 
a very slight and absurd-seeming thing which 
fills up the measure of one's patience. It is 
your will that our lives should be unlike 
those of most women. I do not rebel nor 
accuse you of injustice, because in doing 
so I should commit a sin ; but do you think 
that, because I am young and very ignorant, 
I do not fully understand how dreary that 
life must always be to me ? Well, since I 
submit to your will in this, I claim as my 
right to take what poor consolations come to 
me. I advise you not to persevere in your 
determination of thwarting me in every little 
thing — in my fondness for my dog, for 
instance. I advise it seriously, for there is 
such a thing as despair brought on by sheer 
dreariness, and despair is a bad counsellor." 
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The Marquis de Varenne no longer fcliought 
the position merely ludicrous. Jeanne gained 
her point, kept her pet, being careful not to 
let it get in her father's way again ; but from 
that moment he nurtured a numb, ill-defined 
resentment against her. She had conquered, 
and to a man like him a defeat rankled and 
was never forgotten. 

After having examined the dog and his 
mistress curiously, Aim6e's dilemma returned. 
She did not know what to say next, and this 
was a position so unusual to her that she felt 
half inclined to laugh at herself. For some 
minutes the two girls stood quite still, the 
hideous pet between them. Suddenly Jeanne 
said, as though the thought had just struck 
her, — 

" Why did your father leave you here ?" 

Aim^e blushed to the roots of her hair, and 
tears sprang to her eyes. Jeanne, seeing this, 
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blushed too, and, reflecting that the words 
sounded singularly inhospitable, added, — 

" You must not mind my way of speaking; 
I for one am only too happy to have you 
here; of that you must feel quite certain. 
You yourselves, in America, are a, very hos- 
pitable people, I believe ? I think I heard 
my brother say so once." 

" Hospitality is the first virtue among 
savage nations — one which we must not 
expect to find in highly-civilized countries, 
I suppose," demurely answered Aim6e. 

But if she expected Jeanne to be crushed 
by the sarcasm she was disappointed. The 
French girl merely said " Ah 1" in a matter- 
of-fact tone, and returned to the charge,— 

" But are you sure that your father had 
no settled purpose in bringing you among 
us?" 

"What purpose should he have? He 
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wanted to get me safely off his liands for a 
month or two ; that is all/* bluntly answered 
Aim6e. She still felt a little sore and hmi;. 
" It is very hard to be a girl sometimes ; to 
be one moment petted, and the next coolly 
disposed of like some parcel too troublesome 
to be cumbered with, therefore to be stowed 
away in some lumber-room or other/* 

"We shall try to make the lumber-room 
as pleasant as possible," said Jeanne, with a 
smile that proved that she was not always 
obtuse, and a graceful little bend of the head 
which revealed, that want of education and 
polish had not entirely rusted the nature of 
gentlewoman which lay concealed somewhere 
about this plainly-dressed, plain-speaking 
girl. "Lumber-rooms are sometimes more 
amusing than drawing-rooms; do you not 
think so? Not so luxurious, perhaps; in- 
stead of tables, sofas, and chairs, one finds 
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old chests, with richly-embroidered tarnished 
robes stowed away in them, and which be- 
longed to one's great-great-grandmother; 
or else, perhaps, one finds old papers, bills 
made out by tradesmen who died two hun- 
dred years ago, letters very yellow and not 
easily read — ^not very interesting, very likely, 
when one has made them out — showing that 
the wishes and thoughts of one's forefathers 
were not always so elevated as one would 
wish. One looks at such old relics with more 
pleasure, I think, than at the modem furni- 
ture of a modem room." 

"You speak aa though you knew all 
about garrets and such places. You will 
show me all your favourite nooks, will you 
not?" 

"Perhaps," answered Jeanne, graciously 
smiling ; " but now we had better go down 
stairs and have our coffee. Afterwards, if 
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you should wisli it, I will show you the 
house. Our chapel is worth seeing, I assure 
you.'' 

Down stairs they found Ernestine in a 
deshabille anything but becoming — a fact to 
which she seemed perfectly indiflferent. After 
they had taken their coffee, she joined the 
two girls on their visit to the different apart- 
ments, talking all the time in her usual rapid 
fashion, and falling quite naturally into the 
way of addressing Aim6e by peculiar pet 
names, and using the familiar "tu" and 
" toi " so dear to the French heart. All this 
flow pf words had . the effect of making 
Jeanne oppressively quiet. 

The chateau was a rambling old house; 
one was always going up or down a step or 
two, passing through dark, winding passages, 
to find one's self suddenly in some lofty 
room of grand dimensions. All of this 
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seemed incomprelieiisible to Aimee, accus- 
tomed as she was to the methodicallj divided 
and convenient American houses. The 
grandest of all the rooms was decidedly the 
dining-hall, with its wood panelling, carved 
with an art which was the admiration of dll 
connoisseurs. M. de Marsac had been par- 
ticularly struck with it. Nearly opposite was 
the state drawing-room, rarely used by the 
famfly, and having, in consequence, a dreary 
appearance. Its furniture was very old, 
stiff, and uncompromising; it would have 
been a bold person indeed who would have 
attempted to lounge on these severe chairs ! 
Aim^, however, scarcely glanced at them; 
her ^es fixed themselves with astonishment 
on a new piano, which looked so entirely out 
of place that she exclaimed, — 

** A piano here ! and it is an Erard, too !'* 
"It does look odd here, does it not?'* 
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remarked Ernestine, smiling at her amaze- 
ment. "Paul sent it from Paris one New 
Tear, at liis last visit — '* 

" Two years ago ; he stayed three days," 
quietly remarked Jeanne, by way of paren- 
iiiesis. 

" At his last visit,*' composedly continued 
Ernestine in her rapid, chirping way, " our 
poor old instrument made him so nervous that 
he vowed to send us, before he came again, a 
piano that it was possible to play upon. He 
is such a good musician 1 By the way, mon 
petit bijou, how pleasant it will be to hear 
you sing to his accompaniment 1 " 

Aimee said nothing ; but the thought was 
not distasteful to her; she was growing 
curious about this unknown brother whom 
the two women seemed to regard with such 
diflTerent feelings. They now went through 
a small room, which, from the presence of a 
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good-sized work-basket, and an illuminated 
copy of the lives of the saints open on a little 
table by the window, she concluded to be the 
sitting-room of the sisters ; this led into 
another, of which Ernestine always carried 
the key in her pocket. 

" This is Paul's room," she said as she 
opened the door. 

Aimee felt, as she entered, that this, in spite 
of the grander pretensions of the dining-hall, 
was the gem of the house for harmony of pro- 
portions, as well as for decoration. The 
furniture was not obtrusively modem — ^indeed, 
it had evidently been selected, both as regarded 
style and colour, to suit the medisBval character 
of the house ; but it was thoroughly comfort- 
able and suggestive of repose. The table of 
dark oak, with elaborately carved comers, was 
strewn with books and writing materials, 
evidently just as the owner had left them. He 
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was the eldest son of the house, and honoured 
as such, in spite of his shortcomings ; and, 
besides, his eldest sister, whose feeling towards 
him were maternal rather than sisterly, chose 
to keep everything in this room as though 
she expected him to come and take possession 
of it any day. No servant's profane hand 
ever dusted a book ; it was her work — a work 
of love indeed. There was a huge, well-filled 
bookcase in one comer, and a number of casts 
from the antique stood on solid brackets; 
there were rich old draperies too, hanging from 
the backs of chairs, or used as curtains to 
throw the hght in a certain manner on the 
few but excellent pictures which hung on the 
walls. Over the immense sculptured fire-place 
were displayed swords, iron gauntlets, and 
other relics of a warlike past, while on the 
mantelpiece itself, by way of contrast, stood 
delicate stemmed vases, and other dainty 
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trifles, from widely separated parts of the 
globe. Carelessly thrown down in the farthest 
comer were guns and fishing-rods, aU de- 
cidedly modern, while hanging above these 
Aimee recognized an Indian tomahawk, a pair 
of mocassins, and something that looked 
frightfully like a scalp. Of the books on the 
table, she saw at a glance that by far the most 
numerous were modem; history and phi- 
losophy were side by side with poetry and 
romance ; then, next to a venerable Virgil, the 
girl discovered, with a real throb of pleasure, 
a volume of the Tauchnitz edition lying open ; 
it was " Vanity Fair/* decorated with sundry 
marginal notes in a small French hand. 

"So your brother knows English?" she 
exclaimed, feeling that, after aU, her visit to 
the cM,teau might not be quite so monotonous 
as she had anticipated. 

" Indeed he does," proudly and unhesita- 
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tingly answered Ernestine — ^for which asser- 
tion, however, she had no authority beyond her 
entire faith in the universality of her brother's 
aocompKshments. All this time Aimee was 
unconsciously comparing this room with 
her father's Mjou salon in Paris ; both dis- 
played really artistic taste, but they yet dif- 
fered greatly. With her father, each object in 
his surroundings had a direct or indirect 
reference to his own personal pleasure or 
comfort; and art, as he understood it, was 
reduced to its smallest, though perhaps not 
least, exquisite proportions. Here — ^but she 
could not make up her mind as to this apart- 
ment,— except, indeed, that it presented a 
singular medley of objects. 

** They, say," she presently observed, more 
to herseK than to her companions, " that 
a room always reflects more or less the 
mind of its owner. If that is true, the 
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Comte de Varenne must be fiill of con- 
tradictions." 

Jeanne was about to reply, when her elder 
sister gave her a look which plainly said, "You 
are not to influence her against Paul ! " Jeanne, 
therefore, remained silent, but she let her eyes 
rest on Aimee with a troubled look. In spite 
of herself, she felt attracted towards this girl, 
who was the first fair embodiment of youth 
and happiness which she had ever seen. She 
guessed easily enough why she was forbidden 
to speak ; it seemed to her an injustice— a 
wicked advantage taken of Aimee's utter 
unconsciousness— one which she was quite 
powerless to prevent, or even to resent. It 
was this girl's fate to feel powerless. 

Whatever there may have been of incon- 
gruity in the other parts of the house, where 
not unfrequently the eye was shocked by 
crude contrasts, by sadly trivial details of 
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almost parsimonious economy standing out 
in relief against the magnificence stamped in 
stone or wood, the chapel at least was perfect 
of its kind. It occupied the extremity 
opposite to the entrance, and was octagonal 
in shape; the purity and simplicity of its 
architecture, the exquisite cleanliness of its 
black and white marble floor, worn almost 
away in some places, the absence of all colour , 
in its ornamentation, might perhaps have 
given an impression of cold had not the 
stained window, which reached quite to the 
arched fi'etted roof, thrown a rich yet subdued 
glow on everything around. As mass was 
only said in the chapel two or three times a 
year, the lamp before the altar was not lighted, 
but fresh wild flowers threw up the incense 
of their sweetness before the empty tabernacle. 
The three women knelt for a few minutes, 
but Aimee, it must be confessed, forgot to 

VOL. I. M 
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pray, so absorbed was she in watching 
Jeanne's face, around which the deep red 
from the window threw a rich, soft halo. 
" She is a religious enthusiast," thought the 
young girl, still puzzling over the problem j 
then she reflected, with a little sigh, that a 
reHgious enthusiast would scarcely prove a 
familiar companion and friend to a frivolous 
young person like herself. 

Just opposite the altar, and considerably 
above the entrance, was a window or rather a 
door cut in the wall, with a small balcony of 
white stone protruding from it. This, as 
Aimee was told, communicated with the upper 
story — ^for the chapel took up the whole 
height of the building — and was used in olden 
times probably by the sick, or by such per- 
sons as did not wish to mix with those 
below. 

" Let us go upstairs," said Aimee, whose 
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curiosity was considerably aroused at the 
thought of the uninhabited waste. 

" It is a forlorn place, and not calculated 
to enliven one. I, for my part, hate dismal 
places; and useless places still more," an- 
swered practical Ernestine ; " but if you care 
to go, Jeanne will take you, I dare say. I 
must see after the breakfast — and mind 
that you are both down exactly at eleven ; 
my father does not Uke to be kept waiting!" 
and she bustled away. 

The two girls, left to themselves, went up 
the solemn broad staircase, which creaked 
under the unaccustomed weight. 

" You will show me all your hidden trea- 
sures, will you not ?" 

Jeanne started. 

" What do you' mean ?" she said sharply. 

. " I mean the old chests, with tarnished 

finery, the yellow letters, and all the rest/' 

M 2 
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answered Aimee, tliiiiking to herself that the 
mediaeval saint had something of a temper. 
As they, at that moment, reached the land- 
ing, Jeanne turned the subject by warning 
her to look to her feet, for fear she should 
stumble. 

Ernestine had been right to call this a 
dismal place; the marks of ruin and deso- 
lation were everywhere. It was a marvel 
how the chapel had escaped with only a 
slight blackening of its roof. Bere, all that 
was burnable had been burnt, and the repairs 
had only been such as safety rendered neces- 
sary. The roof had been rebuilt, but the 
blackened walls, the burnt partitions and 
floorings remained the same : it was difficult 
to distinguish where rooms had been, and 
where passages. Jeanne went first, and with 
some diJ9Bculty opening an iron-sheathed 
door, showed the Uttle stone balcony which 
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they had seen from below. It gave Aim^e a 
singular sensation to let her eyes, wearied 
with the blackened desolation about her, rest 
on the peaceful purity of the chapel; it 
seemed, indeed, typical of the spirit of reli- 
gion, which, in the midst of the anarchy 
and miseries of the world, survives pure, 
serene, and undying. 

The whole of this story was not, however, 
in quite so ruinous a condition as the part 
adjoining the chapel. As Aim^e walked on, 
following her guide, she came to a part 
which, with a little imagination, might have 
been reconstructed into a long gallery. Some 
rafters of the old ceiling still remained, half 
eaten away by the fire, and at the farthest 
end remnants of old tapestries hung in pictu- 
resque rags. A rusty suit of armour, much 
damaged, it is true, but complete, figured by 
the side of an old picture, so begrimed that, 
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thougli Aim^e saw at once that it was 
a portrait, it was some time before she 
could distinguish the features. At last she 
made out the face of a young and beautiful 
woman. 

" She has black eyes !" she exclaimed, all 
excitement. " Some one has already rubbed 
the smoke and dirt somewhat off the face; 
as to anything else, it is lost in common 
blackness I" 

"I cleaned the face," said Jeanne, com- 
posedly looking on. " She is an ancestress 
of ours. Judging from the date in the 
corner, which I managed to make out long 
ago, she must have been the wife of the 
Sosthfene de Varenne, who fought in the 
wars of religion of the sixteenth century.'* 

" The horrible St. Bartholomew times I" 

"It is believed," continued Jeanne, not 
noticing the interruption, "that she was a 
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widow when our ancestor married her, and 
some pretend that her first husband died in 
prison, just in time to escape execution as a 
Huguenot!" 

" Oh ! poor fellow I *' said Aim^e, who was, 
in consequence of her education, liberal to a 
point which Jeanne would have deemed little 
short of heresy ; then suddenly she exclaimed, 
" Jeanne, how like this woman is to you I 
only it is your severe face that ought to be 
on that canvas, and hers, with those plead- 
ing eyes, that should be on your shoulders. 
Why, you look now as though you could have 
signed the heretical husband's death-warrant 
yourself !" 

" Perhaps I could ; I think I should never 
allow personal feeling to interfere with 
duty." 

" Do not say such horrible things, 
Jeanne!" 
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But soon the picture, which certainly bore 
a striking resemblance to Jeanne, began to 
lose its interest. Aim^e returned to her ex- 
plorations. There were heaps of rubbish, 
old furniture too rickety to use, odds and 
ends of every description ; but no old chests 
— nothing really interesting. Then she went 
up to a closed door, the first she had seen, and 
tried to open it, but it was locked. 

" That," said Jeanne, " leads to the one 
room on this whole floor which is habitable. 
When, by rare chance, we have more guests 
than the bed-rooms down-stairs wiU accom- 
modate, we use this one ; but that has hap- 
pened only twice in my lifetime. You cannot 
open the door?" 

" No, the key is inside." 

"Inside!" exclaimed Jeanne hastily; "some 
one must have slammed the door, forgetting 
the key. It cannot be locked, however ; it is 
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probably only stiff. Do not say anything 
about it to Ernestine." 

Aimee looked up, astonished at this un- 
usual warmth about such a trifle, but she had 
no time to answer, for at that moment 
Ernestine's voice was heard from the stairs, 
calling out shrilly that it was eleven o'clock. 

M. de Varenne greeted his young guest 
with much politeness, and addressed his 
remarks almost exclusively to her; he had 
evidently made up his mind to overlook her 
unlucky remark of the previous evening. 
But there are certain natures which act on 
one, in some mysterious way, as irritants — 
some persons whose simplest words or senti- 
ments excite violent contradictory words and 
sentiments in the one addressed. Unfortu- 
nately, this was what Aimee felt with regard 
to her host; she had heard something, and 
guessed more, as to his conduct in his family. 
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and it roused her indignation whenever she 
thought of it ; of course she did her best to 
control this subtle irritation, but it must be 
confessed that her efforts were not crowned 
with great success. She had a way of saying 
things, while she innocently lifted her eyes to 
his, which in any one else, or under any other 
circumstances, would have brought forth 
storms of indignation. As was not im- 
natural, the conversation soon fell on 
America, 

" There is at least one advantage in your 
long sojourn in the United States, my dear ; 
the contrast between that country and Prance 
must have the effect of exciting your patriot- 
ism." 

** It has," demurely answered Aimee. " I 
never felt more thoroughly American than 
since I left my country," 

The marquis grew red; and Ernestine, per- 
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oeiving that a storm was brewing, courage- 
ously came to the rescue, and said quickly, 
— let us believe that if she had given herself 
time to think she would have worded her 
question differently — 

" It was a long journey from America, was 
it riot ? Did you not have to cross the 
water?" 

Aimee's eyes opened wide, but, seeing that 
Ernestine was not joking, she answered 
gravely in the affirmative. Jeanne, who rarely 
spoke in her father's presence, now, with burn- 
ing cheeks and flashing eyes, said, — 

" You may well look astonished, and every 
day you will have occasion to be astonished 
in the same manner. We are ignorant — so 
ignorant, indeed, that out of the narrowest 
limits neither of us could speak without 
making the most dreadful, the most humi- 
liating blunders," 
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"Better so," coolly remarked the father, 
helping himself to wine. " The greatest 
mistake of the age is the over-education of 
women; it — ^it puts ideas into their heads. 
America, which you, Aimee, so erroneously 
call your country, has a great deal to answer 
for in this respect." 

" It is a sin in which it glories singularly. 
The time is fast approaching, I believe, 
when many of the learned professions 
will be open to women — not that I mean 
ever to profit by the liberty ! I should 
be very sorry, I own, to be either a 
doctor or a lawyer. I am not clever 
enough for either; besides, I think that 
what aptitude I may have for serious work 
lies entirely in a commercial Une. It must 
be delightful, it seems to me, to be at the 
head of large mercantile enterprises, like 
Roger Mailand — " 
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" And pray who is this person whom you 
name so familiarly ? " 

" Why, do you not know, M. de Varenne ? 
Did not my father tell you ? He is my 
brother-in-law, Edith's husband. If I had 
been a man, I should certainly have gone 
into business with him. There is a splendid 
opening as junior partner of the firm — a 
clever young fellow is needed to take charge 
of the foreign department ; you do not know 
of any Frenchman talking English, among 
your friends or relations, who would be glad 
of such an opportunity ? " 

A very demon of teazing seemed to have 
taken possession of Aimee, and she pretended 
not to see Ernestine's deprecating glances. 
Why, she asked herself, need the marquis 
speak of " this person " with such profound 
contempt ? 

" It is scarcely likely that my friends and 
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relations should have the training necessary 
in a shopkeeper's assistants." M. de Varenne 
was controlling himself with difficulty; the 
girl must be subdued, her spirit must be 
broken, or she would never do 1 

" Oh, Roger is not a shopkeeper 1 You 
quite misunderstand. Monsieur le Marquis; 
but then, even if he were, he would still 
remain what he is — one of the most perfect 
gentlemen it has yet been my fortune to 
meet." 

" Indeed ! Your circle of acquaintances can 
scarcely, then, be extensive." 

" I beg your pardon, I have many ac- 
quaintances; but the more I see of the world, 
the more I am convinced that gentlemanhood 
is not simply an inherited thing. Roger is, 
in every sense of the word, a self-made man, 
one who has raised himself from the lowest 
ranks, who has educated himself, and who, 
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in the midst of all his other occupations, still 
finds time for reading and improving himself 
in every way. He has one of the finest 
libraries in the country, and knows far more 
about art than I do, certainly ! " 

There was no outbreak. M. de Varenne 
lapsiBd into moody silence, and Aim^e finished 
her fruit with great composure, and a placid 
air of innocence; but there was a great 
feeUng of restraint, which caused each mem- 
ber of the little circle to rejoice when the 
meal came to an end. 

After this the hours dragged slowly on. 
The day was too warm for anything like an 
excursion; and, though Ernestine did not 
again venture to reprove her young guest, 
Aim^e felt that both sisters looked at her 
with grave disapproval. When the heat of 
the day had passed, Jeanne proposed a walk 
through the village to the church, which was 
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curious in its way. It was situated at the 
extremity of the straggling street, opposite to 
that occupied by Maltre Bardeau's inn. As 
they passed through the village, the peasants 
all stopped, or rose to salute the derrun- 
selleSf and a few children ran to kiss 
Jeanne's hand. 

" They seem very fond of you,*' remarked 
Aim^e. 

" Yes. You do not know how I long to 
return that affection by doing them some 
good. But my hands are tied, I can do 
nothing — nothing I *' This was said with 
suppressed passion. 

As they reached the old grey church, 
Aimee glanced at a small garden almost 
joining it, in which was a roughly-built 
cottage, scarcely better than the peasants' 
dwellings. In the garden stood, leaning on 
3, a thin, somewhat bent man in a 
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priest's garb ; his head was bare, his scanty 
hair grey, though one guessed that it was 
not altogether from age ; his face, thin and 
drawn, was of an uncompromising plebeian 
cast ; the eyes were small, the features ill- 
defined, and, as it were, unfinished; yet, 
ugly as it was, this face arrested attention ; 
an inexpressibly pathetic look, a painful 
and subtly visible conviction of failure per- 
vaded it ; one felt that this was a man who 
had suffered, and suffered quite alone. Even 
had not Aimee observed that the spade was 
idle, while a small, worn book was held close 
tp the near-sighted eyes, she would have 
guessed that this priest was a hard student. 

" It is M. le Cure," said Jeanne, as they 
passed unseen. Something in her tone made 
Aimee understand that the village priest was 
no favourite at the chateau. 

The church, like most southern churches, 
VOL. I. N 
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whether in town or country, was painfully 
close, the air was heavy with reminiscences 
of stale incense and crowded congregations ; 
tawdry ornaments surrounded the altar and 
the clumsy statues of saints ; it was a great 
contrast to the chapel of the ch&teau, and 
Aim6e was not sorry when they left it. 
Jeanne seemed quite unconscious of bad air 
or bad taste. 

At last the long day came to an end, leaving 
Aim6e weary, and with a numb feeling of 
disenchantment. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE TORN LETTER. 

During those early days of Aimee's visit to 
the chateau, the strangeness which makes 
time lag, in all new and unaccustomed places, 
even the pleasantest, weighed on her sadly. 
She felt restless and out of place. It was 
not that she was treated with anything but 
extreme kindness ; still, in spite of attentions, 
of petting indeed, she felt that she was not 
one with these people ; she was an outsider ; 
as far as sympathy or confidence went, she 
was left out in the cold. There was a barrier 
between her and this family, which not even 
N 2 
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her natural faculty of adapting herself to 
circumstances could overleap. This being 
left out in the cold was hard to bear — all the 
more so that, in her sister's cheery, hospitable 
house, she had been a trusted and beloved 
confidant. Many times a day Jeanne's ques- 
tion, as to why she was there at all, came to 
her mind with painful vividness. Perhaps 
she was somewhat in fault in all this ; indeed, 
she acknowledged that to give any outward 
sign of her instinctive antagonism to her 
host was certainly wrong, and very ill- 
timed. 

Having come to this conclusion, she made 
strong efforts to be particularly conciliatory 
in his presence, and avoided dangerous topics 
with no little tact. The marquis, as in duty 
bound, met her half way in her efforts, and 
was so grandly polite and complimentary, 
that the poor girl felt quite oppressed. 
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Fortunately for both, they rarely met, save at 
meals. 

It was with Ernestine that Aimee generally 
took refuge ; she lik^d that chatty, good- 
natured lady, with her entire ignorance, of 
which she was not a whit ashamed, and her 
practical shrewdness, of which she was not a 
Httle proud, and with her honest belief in the 
superiority of her class in life above every 
other class . But Ernestine treated her young 
guest much as she might have treated a 
small child, or a pet kitten; it was her 
theory that. young girls were creatures to be 
loved and cared for, but by no means . to be 
trusted ; besides, she was constantly being 
called away by her father, who considted her 
on many occasions, or by the cook, or by 
some poor person from the village in need of 
soup or home-made medicine. Consequently 
Aimee was left very much to herself, or to 
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Jeanne, whom, since she could not under- 
stand, she was beginning to dishke. Aimee 
was a fair specimen of modem, frank, open- 
hearted, open-handed; impulsive girlhood. 
Jeanne, on the other hand, seemed always 
surrounded by a vaporous atmosphere of 
mystery, with which Aimee, who had nothing 
to hide, had every day less patience; what 
was not open and frank, according to her 
theory, must be wrong. So the two girls 
did not fraternize in the least. Aimee, when 
in Jeanne's company, showed the worst side 
of her character — a certain hardness, which, 
not unfrequently, is the ugly Uning of un- 
compromising frankness. Jeanne felt this 
hardness keenly, and, proudly shy as she was, 
shrank more and more into herself. 

In this way several days passed, and it 
must be confessed that during that time 
Aimee secretly shed some tears, wearily 
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longing for her early home, and feeling much 
aggrieved that her father, in his haste to get 
rid of her, should have chosen for her abode 
so desolate a place. But by degrees her 
courage rose; two months, after all, were 
not an eternity, and would pass all the 
quicker if she could only employ her 
time. 

Since her arrival, though it was still early 
in June*, the weather had been too oppres- 
sive to allow of long walks or of outdoor 
sketchings for which she had a graceful, easy 
talent. She must find occupation in the 
house ; she would sing regularly in the gloomy 
drawing-room, using Paul's grand new piano; 
then she would read such books as she had 
brought with her, as she did not like to ask 
for those in the yoimg comte's room, and 
elsewhere she had seen none. But, above 
all, she would try and help Ernestine in! her 
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housekeeping, for which kind of work she 
had a natural feminine liking. 

With these good resolutions strong upon 
her, the young girl followed Ernestine after 
the morning coffee, and began to chat more 
amicably than she had done since the day of 
her arrival. But Ernestine was evidently 
much troubled, and answered at random. 

"What is the matter?" at last asked 
Aimee. 

" Oh, my little angel I such a misfortime ! 
Imagine my dismay I A heavy bill, the 
half-yearly bill of the grocer — ah I grocers 
are proverbially dishonest, you know — the 
Toulouse grocer, from whom for years and 
years we have bought our spices and things 
— ^well, imagine that he sends me a bill, a 
second bill, when I know, as well as I know 
that my name is Ernestine de Varenne, that 
I paid the account months ago I Then, as 
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climax to my misfortunes, the receipted bill 
is not to be found ! Oh, the prayers which 
I have said this morning to St. Anthony, 
and quite in vain I At last — I will confess it 
to you — ;! was so excited and angry that I 
turned his image to the wall ! . St. Anthony, 
who has helped me to find so many things, 
not to listen to me now, when it is of so 
much importance, is it not too bad ? I can 
see that blessed bill quite plainly now, just 
as though it were before my eyes. It came 
in a yellow envelope — low people always use 
yellow envelopes ! — and there was enclosed a 
note from the man, full of politeness — ah ! 
the letter which came this morning is far less 
polite, I assure you ! Such is the world, my 
dear one ! To have lost that bill ! I who am 
so careful usually! I remember distinctly 
that the paper smelt of candles and nutmeg, 
and how should I remember that if I had 
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never received it ? Then, how shall I tell my 
father? He is always so disturbed at the 
giving out of money, and what will he say if 
he has to pay a thing twice over ? Oh I I 
must look, I must search once more, and yet 
to-day there is so much to do. To-morrow 
will be market-day, and the cheeses are not 
ready; those dairy-women need such con- 
stant looking after I del I one should have 
two pairs of hands and four eyes if one 
wished to do everything suitably ! " exclaimed 
the poor Chatelaine, whom certainly no weU- 
to-do farmer's wife need have envied. 

This was the very opportunity which 
Aimee wanted, and she eagerly took advan- 
tage of it. 

" Dear Ernestine 1 let me look for the 
paper. I have nothing to do, and I should 
so like to help you. I am especially clever at 
finding things, I assure you." 
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" You, my little kitten ? What an angel 
it is, and what a wife for some lucky man ! 
But it will not be amusing to look through 
dusty yellow papers." 

Ernestine's scruples, however, were soon 
appeased, and Aim6e was estabhshed in 
the small housekeeping sanctum — two large 
packets of papers, neatly tied with red tape, 
and a basket full of loose documents, on the 
table before her. 

" You are sure there are no secrets among 
these papers? French handwriting is so 
small and cramped that I have some difficulty 
in making it out, and you know I might 
innocently be deciphering some old love-letter 
under the impression that it was the grocer's 
biU." 

Ernestine blushed in spite of wrinkles and 
grey hairs. To her the idea of a love-letter 
carried with it a sense of such grave import 
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that Aim^e's careless speech shocked her 
greatly, and gave her a still more exag- 
gerated notion of the danger attaching to 
liberty of thought for young people; but 
Aim^e was so evidently unconscious of offence 
that the good spinster instantly recovered 
herself, and briskly telUng the girl that 
she was quite at liberty to read every scrap 
of paper the packets and basket contained, 
hastened away to attend to her multitudi- 
nous duties. 

The quiet of the room, the buz of the 
summer insects outside, and, above all, the 
consciousness of usefulness acted gratefully 
on Aim^e's spirits. She proceeded with her 
work cheerfully and as carefiiUy as though 
she had been personally interested in the 
finding of the missing bill. 

" Perhaps this is it," she said, taking up 
an old paper. "Monsieur Mercier, Toulouse — 
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let me see; no, this is a man who sold to 
Mademoiselle de Varenne brown silk for a 
gown — the very same in which she received 
us, I verily believe, and the bill is dated 
1854, twelve years ago, poor Ernestine ! " she 
exclaimed, half aloud with truly feminine pity. 
Bills from various other tradespeople suc- 
ceeded this one ; among them were several 
duly receipted accounts from the dishonest 
grocer ; all of them, however, dated far back, 
and none of them smelling distinctly of can- 
dles and nutmeg. Methodically, as though 
she had been accustomed to this sort of work 
all her life, did Aimee lay the papers smoothly 
in various. piles; but she had looked through 
nearly all the papers in an hour's time, and 
the missing bill was not found. At last she 
took up a paper crumpled and torn, and 
began to read. The characters were very 
small, and some of the words were difficult 
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to make out, owing to a peculiar way the 
writer had of making an indefinite flourish do 
duty as an ** s" or a "z/* and also of running 
small words one into the other. So absorb- 
ing was this overcoming of difficulties, that 
Aimee had gone on for some little time before 
she was aware that this fragment of a letter 
was from no tradesman ; but ^en when she 
fully realized this, she did not stop— she could 
not — ^though she was quite aware that if 
Ernestine had known of this paper, she 
would scarcely have given so free a permis- 
sion to read all that the basket contained. 
It ran thus, the beginning of the first sen- 
tence being torn off: — " • . . ... My 
views on this, as on most other subjects, 
I do not expect you to understand me, 
for you have been moulded according to 
order; but you have always been so ten- 
der to my faults and shortcomings that 
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I will speak frankly to you. I cannot — 
I will not — ^be used by my father as a tool 
in this matter, or in any other. He and 
I, unfortunately, are divided by a world of 
sentiments and ideas. Do you think that 
my pride, my self-respect, would allow me to 
submit to being bargained for, disposed of, 
in a conference between two men, one as 
indifferent as the other to the real welfare of 
their children ? My father, from my very 
birth, has had one fixed idea, to rebuild the 
family fortunes so as to concentrate them on 
me, as eldest son; to rebuild them, not as 
I wisher] to do, by honest work, but by the 
careful laying aside of every farthing, by the 
bKghting of your lives — ^you poor women ! — 
and, most of all, through the dot of the 
unfortunate being who should be given to 
me as wife. I will not marry ; I have said 
it a hundred times, and I repeat it ; I will 
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not bury myself at the chateau and content 
myself with playing grand seigneur to a 
score of ignorant peasants. I will, above all, 
not marry De Marsac's daughter. I know 
the man too well to believe in any one con- 
nected with him. Besides, I have heard of 
this American-French girl; she was talked 
of in Paris a month ago ; and I guess pretty 
well how an American education must have 
acted on the daughter of such a man. I 
admire liberty and independence, as you 
know, but those virtues bepome vices when 
they are parodied by giddy girls, who think 
it clever to talk like men — or as they imagine 
that men talk — and who look at one straight 
in the eyes without the ghost of a blush. 
This I hate even more than I hate despotism 
in government, or superstition in reUgion. 
I love modesty, gentleness, and purity in 
women— reprobate though you all think me 
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— and should I, after all, many, my wife must 
possess these qualities, if she possess nothing 
else. Mademoiselle de Marsac shall never 
. • • /' Here, again, the paper was torn, but 
on the other side of the sheet there were a 
few lines. " However, as I am once more in 
France, I shall certainly be at the chateau to 
celebrate the * St. Henri ;' probably I shall be 
among you before that, but I cannot yet say 
when. If you choose, you may tell my father 
that I am opposed to this match; perhaps, 
however, you had better say nothing about it. 
I am man of the world enough not to allow 
myself to be entangled. Why did he not think 
of Albert for the heiress ? I wish he had been 
bom first ; he is the very man needed for the 
future marquis. Do not let this confidence of 
mine make you unhappy, my good sister, nor 
make you love me less, for your affection is 
necessary to your vagabond brother, — Paul.'* 
VOL. I. 
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As Aimfe finislied the last words, the flush 
which had been gradually deepening in her 
cheeks burned fiercely, but she maintained her 
composure until she reached her own room ; 
then, flinging herself prone on the floor, she 
burst into a wild, uncontrollable fit of sobbing. 

Ernestine, a few minutes later, entered the 
housekeeping den, fluttering a piece of paper 
in triumph. 

" I have found it in the most imexpected 
comer, St. Anthony." But suddenly per- 
ceiving that she was talking to vacancy, she 
added to herself, " Poor child ! she grew 
tired, doubtless ; how neatly she has sorted the 
papers ! " And Ernestine looked admiringly 
at the bills and letters, fi'om among which, 
however, a torn scrap was missing. 

Aim^e's sobs shook her with great violence. 
It was rare indeed that she allowed her 
courage to fail her, but now she felt entirely 
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helpless. She was so alone, so completely in 
the power of these people, to whom her father 
had coolly transferred her, that she utterly 
broke down. As it happened, Jeanne passed 
by the open door, and, attracted by the un- 
usual sound of convulsive weeping, went in. 

** Don^t cry so ; pray don't cry so I" was all 
she could say, as, shocked and distressed, she 
tried to raise Aim^e. She sadly wanted to 
express all the sympathy she felt, but she did 
not know how. The part of consoler was one 
she had so rarely been called upon to act, that 
she was shy and awkward in her attempts. 
At the sound of her voice Aim^e started, and 
all the bitterness and anger which as yet had 
been crushed beneath her feeling of utter 
helplessness now rose fiercely. She con- 
trolled herself by a strong effort, and managed 
to say almost articulately, — 

" Leave me I I do not want your false 
2 
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pity. You and yours have done me injury 
enough without that." Then once more the 
sobs choked all utterance. 

" What do you mean ? " faltered Jeanne, 
drawing back with proud sensitiveness. 

" I now understand what is called hospita- 
lity in France. It is a cloak with which you 
cover the vilest plottings. And to think that 
my father, who should have protected me, was 
the very one to assist you in deceiving and 
entrapping me I Oh, it is too cruel ! I haVe 
been bargained for, the terms decided upon, 
while I innocently thought that I had come 
among friends. I have been offered — 1 and 
my miserable money — coolly offered and as 
coolly refused." 

Aimee, who was now standing drawn up 
to her full height, threw these words at her 
opponent with haughty scorn. 

* ' I do not understand you," said Jeanne 
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quietly, thougli there was no lack of colour 
now in her cheeks. 

" Not understand me ? Then you were not 
in their confidence ? Read this, and you will 
understand I " And Aimee handed her the 
crumpled paper. " I found it by accident 
among bills and letters which Ernestine had 
asked me to look over." She watched her as 
she read, and exclaimed passionately, " Can 
you wonder that I should hate him and you 
all?" 

In spite of Aimee' s genuine passion, there 
was something child-like in this last ebullition 
of anger, something child-like too in the way 
in which she now tried to repair the disorder 
of her dress and of her pretty roughened hair ; 
and indeed she was very much of a child still, 
in spite of her twenty years. This was the 
first time that she had ever been called upon 
to face the storms of life, so tenderly had she 
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hitherto been guarded, and she did so in 
a somewhat undignified manner. 

As Jeanne read, she pressed her lips tightly 
together and grew very pale ; when she had 
finished, she said simply, — 

**No, I do not wonder that you should 
hate us all ; you have a right to do so." 

Aimee had expected a very diflferent answer; 
the thought that she might find an ally in the 
very camp of the enemy flashed across her 
mind, and gave her a thrill of pleasure. If 
she could but feel that she was not alone, she 
should not be afraid. 

" I do not know whether you will believe 
me," Jeanne went on to say, " when I tell 
you that I feel entirely for and with you; 
only, as you must have seen, I am quite 
powerless in this house. I should like to 
prevent my brother from ever seeing you, 
but of course I cannot do so." 
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" He must be very wicked," said Aimee, 
with a last sob, as the words of the letter 
came with humiliating vividne&s to her mind. 

Jeanne did (not answer, but presently she 
said with some hesitation, — 

" I have lived so much alone that I am not 
accustomed to speak much of myself, or 
indeed to speak much on any subject, but I 
should like you to know, Aimee, that I — I 
am, from the heart, your friend; that if I 
could help you, I should rejoice sincerely, 
and that I am • sorry that the gloom of 
our house should have fallen on anything so 
bright as you." Then Jeanne stopped, feel- 
ing strangely shy. Sincerity reveals itself 
instinctively to frank natures, and Aimee 
impulsively threw her arms about her new 
friend, feeling secretly ashamed of her pre- 
vious injustice. She could not help wonder- 
ing, at the same time, how it came that this 
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girl differed so from those about her. There 
was something in her voice, in its singularly- 
expressive modulations, but especially in her 
choice of words, which marked her as one 
apart. Ernestine's voice, on the contrary, 
was shrill as those of middle-aged French- 
women often are, and her talk was always 
freely intermixed with many patois words 
and jarring intonations. Jeanne's language 
was almost classically pure ; it was somewhat 
quaint too, with words such as are found in 
books a century old. 

As she looked at Jeanne, a revulsion of 
feeHng came over Aimee ; she began to con- 
sider her past passion as greater perhaps than 
the cause warranted. After all, she was not 
such a weak child as to be unable to take 
care of herself; she could not be forced 
against her will to marry this man, even — 
and here a sort of defiant anger came into her 
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wet eyes — even should he change his opinion 
of her sufficiently to wish for the marriage. 
Her father's magnanimous assertion that her 
happiness was his chief object in life still 
comforted her, even though her faith in his 
sincerity was not a little shaken. At any rate, 
he could not force her affections, even did he 
wish it; on this point she knew herself to 
be entirely firm. He had not insisted with 
regard to M. de Travaillac ; why should he, 
then, with regard to Paul de Varenne, whom 
she was sure to hate even more violently? 
It was therefore with returning cheerfulness 
that she heartily thanked Jeanne for her 
sympathy ; then she said abruptly, — 

" But how is it, Jeanne, that you seem to 
care so little for your brother ? You have 
no such reason for detesting him as I have. 
Now, I always longed to have an elder 
brother." 
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" It is not that I do not care for him ; in 
a certain way I admire him greatly, but I 
fear his influence. To a great extent he has 
torn himself from all the old family traditions 
which are so sacred to us. His chief offence 
in my father's eyes is, that he has imbibed 
certain strange and dangerous ideas on poli- 
tics ; for instance, he upholds that the divine 
right of kings is an absurdity — a thing of the 
past.'* In spite of herself Aimee smiled; 
fortunately Jeanne's eyes were turned away. 
"He has a small independence left him by 
our mother's brother, which he spends in 
travelling from country to country, so that we 
rarely see him. He has such singular ideas, 
so entirely unworthy of his birth, that his 
visits, rare as they are, prove to be scarcely 
pleasant to any one, except perhaps to Ernes- 
tine. Albert, on the contrary, who is several 
years younger, only a little older than I, is 
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the very opposite of all tliis ; he is to be here 
also for the * St. Henri;' I wish," she added, 
with a sigh, thinking how she should like 
to have Aimee always near her, " I wish you 
might have married him." 

** But," objected Aimee, who disdamed to 
notice this last remark, " I do not understand 
why your father, who is so full of aristocratic 
prejudices, should have wished to have such 
a democrat as I enter his family at all I " 

" Oh," said Jeanne, with perfect simplicity, 
"he does not trouble himself about the 
opinions of women on any serious subject; 
and besides, I fancy the affair was all arranged 
between him and your father before he ever 
saw you ; then — " Jeanne was going to 
speak of the money, but a certain feeling of 
shame kept her silent. On hearing this sin- 
gularly uncomplimentary speech, Aimee's face 
once more flushed angrily; then suddenly 
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the whole affair struck her in so ludicrous a 
light, that she burst into a fit of laughter. 
Jeanne looked up somewhat astonished, but, 
seeing that the merriment was genuine, how- 
ever inexplicable, and betokened that the 
storm of feeling was quite over, she smiled 
out of sympathy, and then proposed that they 
should go and sit in the orchard. There had 
been a storm in the night, which had cooled 
the air, and the thought of the orchard was 
so tempting, that Aimee readily agreed, and 
the two girls left the house together. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IN THE OROHABD. 

The orchard was certainly one of the plea- 
santest spots about the place. It was at some 
Httle distance from the house, and the brook 
ran along one side, so that from Jeanne's 
favourite seat its meny bubbling was quite 
audible. This seat was the thickest branch of 
an old olive-tree, which by some chance had 
grown crooked and misshapen; the branch 
was not far from the ground, and by its twist- 
ings made a very cosy seat, large enough to 
accommodate two persons ; it further "had 
the advantage of being masked by two tall 
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ttte trees had died off, common vege- 
rere planted. 

lias not noticed how the peacefidness, 

jeful htish which pervades all quiet 

places, tend to soften discords, to 

%e ordinary troubles of life seem petty? 

felt this; hers- was by no means a 

temperament ; she liked activity and 

duties as well as pleasures; yet there 

Ipaxt of herself —that part least developed 

^L^tr— which responded eagerly, though 

imperfectly, to all natural beauty. 

lied by the sweet . serenity of the place, 

r.uit all distressing thoughts resolutely on 

ide, and talked gently and quietly with 

unpanion, 

fesi" she said in answer to a remark of 

iDf^'s, "this is very pleasant; but to 

r>f never seeing anything else would 

he most lovely place seem a prison to 
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me. Did not Ernestine say, however, tliat 
you had travelled somewhat, long ago ? '* 

" Yes, I have been away from the chfiteau 
several times, but only twice for any length of 
time," Then she added, with a shy timidity 
which she always seemed to experience when 
talking of herself, " Should you like to hear 
about my first journey ? Yet I suppose it 
could scarcely interest you much ; there were 
no exciting incidents, nothing remarkable in 
any way ; but it taught me to think, and so 
marked a period in my life — as indeed my 
other journey also did." 

" Tell me about it from beginning to end," 
said Aimee, who was in a listening mood. 

" I never try to describe anything," Jeanne 
continued, still timidly. " I do not think I 
could give you the impression of all I saw ; 
it would be like a bad photograph of a beauti- 
ful thing." 
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" Why, Jeanne, I verily believe you are 
afraid of me ! " 

" No, only it is a singularly rare thing for 
me to talk of myself and my impressions. 
That first journey of mine I took many years 
ago, when I was a mere child ; we travelled in 
our own carriage among the dear mountains. 
It was for mother's health we did this, and if 
she had not pleaded to have me with her, be- 
cause I was the youngest, I should have been 
left at home with the others. But you must 
know something of this mode of travelling, 
for you came to us in a carriage.*' 

" Yes, but we were only a few hours on the 
way, you know." 

" Still you saw something of the mountains 
— not the finest part certainly ; but all parts . 
are beautiful in one way or another." 

"It was all beautiful certainly," answered 
Aimee, more thoughtful than she was in the 

VOL. I. p 
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habit of speaking. " I will tell you of what it 
made me think. Before I left Paris, I hap- 
pened to take up a book of poems from papa's 
table, and it opened at *La Symphonie en 
Blanc Majeur,' in which the poet, Theophile 
Gautier, plays upon his theme of whiteness, 
multiplying words and images, until the very 
sound is white, dazzling, and bewildering. 
Yes, words and, still more, the sounds of music 
have colour, just as objects have. Well, as I 
drove along the other day, there was a sym- 
phony of green played for me ; green every- 
where, from the tender to the grave, in rich 
chords and harmonies — the key-note repeated 
here, there, and everywhere. You do not 
care for music as I do, or you would under- 
stand me better. There are some of Mendels- 
sohn's Songs without Words, which, were I to 
translate them into colour, I would do so by 
using nothing but the green of your mountains 
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— cool, tender, and delicate, with the dark 
pines for the grave minor chords." 

Jeanne was silent for some moments, then 
she said, with sudden passion lighting up her 
face, — 

" You are right ! All that God has made 
is harmonious, and there is a wonderful chain 
of union between all the phases of His beauty. 
When a man sees this, dimly, indistinctly, as 
we sometimes see the snow mountain-tops 
between half-dividing clouds, then we call 
him a poet and exalt him, as though the time 
were not drawing near when all the clouds 
would be dispersed, when we shall all see the 
wonderful beauty unveiled, and its mysteries 
made clear. But it is a suffering — ^is it not, 
Aimee ? — for us who are not even poets, who 
see but the grey curtain of clouds before our 
eyes, to grope about,, vaguely feehng that 
universal harmony and accord, yet unable to 
p 2 
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see it, save by dream-like glimpses — it is 
suffering r* 

" Not at all," answered Aimee decisively. 
" I suppose you mean to say that it is suf- 
fering not to be able to put in clear thoughts 
the hazy ideas which float in the brain ; but 
I, for one, am quite contented to let them 
pass. We are not all born to be poets, 
painters, or musicians — ^that is, to personify in 
one way or other our own individual sense of 
beauty ; and I am thankful that it is so ; it ie 
pleasanter to live in a valley . than among 
snow-peaks. I assure you that, for myself, I 
am far better pleased to be Aimee de Marsac 
than a second embodiment of unhappy 
geniuses like Dante or Beethoven ; it is far 
more comfortable/' 

"Happiness! comfort!" repeated Jeanne 
with great scorn ; " as though these were the 
aim of existence !" 
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"Do not be so grandly contemptuous, 
Jeanne. They are not, perhaps, the aim of 
life; but I confess that I should be sadly 
troubled if I did not expect to have my fair 
share of this world's happiness ; and I know 
beforehand that, to satisfy me, comfort must 
form a large proportion of that same happi- 
ness. Now let us leave these discussions 
alone ; you know that neither you nor I could 
keep them up for any length of time with 
credit to ourselves. Tell me about your jour- 
neying in the family carriage instead; that 
will be much more sensible. By the way, is 
it the same I saw yesterday in the old coach- 
house?" 

" The very same," answered Jeanne, smiling 
in spite of herself; "a little less battered, 
certainly, and looking somewhat less out of 
keeping with the world in general than it does 
naw, but still old-fashioned enough, even then. 
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It was made easy for my dear mother, with 
many cusliions, for she was a great sufferer ; 
and — " pursued Jeanne, with that sense of 
truth not always found in the French cha- 
racter, and which in her case was the result 
of much self-examination — " when I feel in- 
clined to think harshly of my father, as some- 
times happens, I have only to bring to my 
mind that he was very tender to her during 
her long illness, and then the wicked. spirit in 
me is quelled; I was left much to myself 
during that sUent journey, when we passed 
through the beautiful valleys and over the 
wild mountain passes, but I was strangely 
happy in my isolation. I must always have 
been a quiet child, I think. I did not want 
to talk, but was quite content when every 
now and then I caught mother's eyes resting 
upon me smilingly — pityingly, too, as though 
she felt sorry for my sake that life should 
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have been forced on me — at least, I have 
thought since that her look expressed some- 
thing like that. Afterwards, when I would 
creep up to her darkened chamber, we would 
talk over what we had seen in our journey — 
it was the one thing we two had to ourselves, 
and I suppose that is the reason that every- 
thing about it was stamped so clearly on my 
mind. During the journey itself I felt in- 
stinctively that my father did not wish me to 
ask questions, so, as a general thing, I did 
not then know the names of the mountains, 
valleys, or streams." 

" How long did this travelling last ?" 
" It seemed to me a very long time indeed, 
but, in reality, we were not away from the 
chateau much more than a fortnight. We fol- 
lowed no particular plan, but went from place 
to place, wherever the people of the country 
told us there was anything particular to see. 
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Of course, we missed many of the wilder 
beauties of the mountains, for we only went 
where the road was practicable for our heavy 
carriage. Afterwards I learnt that father 
consulted more than one celebrated doctor at 
the watering-places about mother's complaint, 
but they could do nothing for her. One of 
them said that change of scene and easy tra- 
velling might do her good, so we went on and 
on. At night, and during the heat of the day, 
we rested at the village inns ; and the people 
would gather round the carriage, as though 
it had been some curious sight. It had never 
occurred to me before that journey that the 
world was so large, extending so far beyond 
our own surroundings; so far, indeed, that 
the peasants had never heard of the Marquis 
de Varenne. When I first realized that, it was 
a great shock to me." 

"No doubt," observed Aim^e drily; then 
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she added, " But did you, a mere cMd, dis- 
tinctly realize what it was that pleased your 
instinctive love of the beautiful in what you 
saw?" 

"I think not; but my after- thoughts have 
become so mixed with those first impressions 
that it would be difl&cult for me to disentangle 
one from the other. But two or three scenes 
remain so vividly impressed on my mind that 
I know I must have felt their beauty or 
strangeness very distinctly. One day we had 
toiled up a steep ascent, and, as I looked 
around, I for the first time understood the 
real meaning of solitude. There was mist in 
the distance, so that we could not see the 
other mountains, and all round about there 
was no noise, save that made by our carriage- 
wheels. The summit was covered with short 
mountain grass — not a tree nor a shrub any 
where. It was very desolate, but I liked it — 
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liked the solemn feeling of the place, which 
was too high, too far above the plain to be 
visited even by the birds. The road wound 
round, taking the most level part, and to the 
left gradually rose the highest ridge, green to 
the very top, so that it could not have been 
80 very high, after all. Against the grey sky, 
sharply defined, were some goats, looking 
down at us, silently motionless; then, as I 
turned to the other side, there stood at a safe 
distance an izard, and no hunter near to scare 
it. I knew at once what it was, for at the 
inns where we stopped there was usually the 
fur of one of the creatures used instead of the 
bit of carpet people have by their bed-side. 
So I said quietly, ' There is an izard I ' My 
father was excited when he saw it, and pro- 
voked with me, I think, because I had taken 
it as a matter of course that the animal should 
be there, whereas they are not often seen; 
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but then, you know, children are rarely as- 
tonished at anything. When I feel very lonely 
that mountain summit always comes before 
my mind. I have learnt to compare my own 
life to that barren pass — ^both so very bare 
and desolate ! a waste, where the birds never 
think of coming!" 

" Biit, my dear Jeanne, if all your impres- 
sions were as lugubrious as that, I should 
not think you could have much pleasure in 
recalhng them!" exclaimed Aimee, who did 
not like desolate things either in scenery or 
in life. 

" No, my impressions were not all lugu- 
brious," answered Jeanne quietly, "neither 
has my hfe been all gloom. There have been 
times when the grey clouds parted, and a 
glorious vision of high peaks, sunlit, broke 
upon my view— peaks, Aimee, which seemed 
to touch the very sky, and on which one 
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miglit fancy that God sometimes rested His 
hand. Perhaps, when one is lonely on earth, 
sad and depressed, one's rare glimpses of joy 
are more keenly appreciated than by creatures 
who live in sunshine, and whose very name 
speaks of love/' 

"But about your journey,'' persisted 
Aimee. Even while she smiled at Jeanne's 
allusion, she thought her far too apt to turn 
aside from her main subject to indulge in 
reverie, as is the wont of people who live 
much in their own thoughts. 

"I will tell you what I remember as it 
comes to me — in pictures. I remember well, 
for instance, going over a pass called the 
* Col d'Aspin,' and watching the morning 
vapours shifting and fantastically clothing 
the mountains. Once, when we were already 
quite high, a veil of grey mist passed very 
near us, just below our feet, as it seemed— a 
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ragged, thin veil, tlirougli which we partly 
saw the country side. It was a curious 
impression; one felt inclined to catch at it 
and pull it away, only it went so rapidly that 
it had soon piassed. Then here and there, 
lying on the mountain, were little, filmy, 
white cloudlets, just touched with sunshine. 
I thought they looked much like a delicate 
worsted shawl, such as the peasants of 
Bigorre make, which my mother used to 
gather softly about her at any of the frequent 
changes from hot to cold. I think I enjoyed 
watching this mist as much as seeing the 
terrible Maladetta, which we did at last, when 
the sun had dispersed the clouds. It rose 
very grandly, holding up its mighty head 
above the other snow-peaks. The vaUey on 
which we looked down was quite surrounded 
by hills and mountains, which shaped it into 
something like an amphitheatre of mag- 
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nificent dimensions. From the very top of 
the pass we could still distinguish Arrean, 
where we had slept the night before, half 
hidden among its trees; and then, deep 
down, just below us, nestled a tiny village, 
which we were told was always buried in 
snow from October till April. Think of it ! 
Shut in by snow half the long year — ^white, 
cold walls all around — ^whole famiUes, with 
their cattle, huddled together. I wonder if 
the men and women, who in that way could 
not escape from constant companionship, got 
to hate one another, or whether they learnt 
forbearance ? Do you suppose they cut ways 
through the snow from cottage to cottage — 
glistening tunnels, through which they crept 
shivering ? Your poet should have been shut 
in with them, to write his ' Symphonic en 
Blanc Majeur.' I used to wonder about that 
place, whose very name I have forgotten, 
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years and years after I saw it, making up 
stories about the inhabitants, and giving 
them all imaginary names. But we soon 
lost sight of the little village, and left the 
valley .behind us; then the very mountain- 
peaks disappeared. As we began to descend 
on the other side of the * Col,' the scene 
changed entirely, and grew far more savage. 
I think I preferred the solemn beauty of the 
pine-wood^, through which for more than an 
hour we then silently drove, to the smiling 
hill-sides, divided in many golden fields or 
green pastures, with thatched homesteads and 
protecting clumps of trees. Such glorious 
pines as they were I — high pyramids of dark 
green, tipped in every direction with the Hght 
shoots of the year, brightening the sombre- 
ness like permanent sunshine. All the moun- 
tain-sides were covered with these pines, 
so that the air was filled with a pungent. 
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aromatic smell. Sometimes the ground was 
carpeted with many-tinted moss, and with 
the slippery pine-needles ; but oftenest great 
ferns rose between the trees, so tall that, as 
the carriage brushed by, I touched them 
easily with my hand. How intensely quiet 
it was ! You can picture that scene to your- 
self, can you not ? The waving lines of the 
deep-toned trees, rising and falling with the 
undulations of the mountains; no valley 
yet in sight, but sharply defined against 
the velvety green, distant mountains, snow- 
crowned. The highest of these was called^ 
the * Pic du Midi ;' it was less terrible than 
the Maladetta, but quite as grand; it had 
about it a whole court of lesser peaks, 
doing homage to it. Then a flood of 
light and sunshine flooding and harmo- 
nizing the whole." 

" Yes, I can fancy it. I should like just 
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such a journey. Let us have the old carriage 
out 3,nd go off by ourselves, Jeanne !" 

Jeanne looked up in amazed disapproval. 

" Young girls may not travel unprotected 
— at least, not in civilized countries ; and my 
father could not make such another journey 
— ^it would remind him too painfully of the 
past. Perhaps, when you make your voyage 
de noce^ you may induce your husband to 
bring you to our moimtains." 

" I do not like to talk of my voyage de noce^ 
as you call it, as though it were as much a 
matter of course as any other business trans- 
action of life. Very likely I shall never 
marry — certainly I never will, unless I am 
very desperately, very madly in love!" 
Aimee said this quite defiantly. 

" When I was your age, I was told that to 
speak of love was indelicate,*' said Jeanne 
soberly. 

VOL. I. Q 
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" But you were not forbidden to speak of 
marriage and voyages de noee. Now, I think 
the indelicacy lies in dividing the two ideas/' 

" Are you tired of my journey, or shall I 
tell you more?'* presently asked Jeanne, 
feeling puzzled and quite unequal to such an 
argument. 

" That's right, dear; let us not speak on 
topics which we look at from such different 
points of view. Tell me all you remember; 
I like to see your eyes open wide as though 
you could still see all you describe.'' 

So Jeanne went on, telling about out-of- 
the-way nooks where her mother had seemed 
to gather strength from the great quiet; 
then of the rushing torrents; of beautiful 
waterfalls dashing over rocky mountain- 
sides; of the fair Val du Lys, shut in by 
encircling mountains ; of its gouffre d^enfer^ 
through which the beautiful water dashed 
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from a great height, all surrounded by a 
gorgeous halo of many-coloured spray. This 
waterfall formed the mad, rushing little river 
of the Pique, whose tributary the Babillard 
was. A wonderful stream was this Pique, 
with its numberless cascades and threatening 
whirlpools, and its fair banks white with 
wild lilies, which grew there in luxurious 
profusion. She told of the wild Val O'dssau ; 
of quaint villages by the road-side, by which 
mountain streams dashed and foamed; of 
one, in particular, where the water was 
spanned by an old, old bridge of dark stone, 
over which green creeping plants had so 
entwined themselves as to disguise the shape 
of the arch, dropping down in delicate long 
loops of garlands, dipping daintily into the 
tormented waves of the Gave. A wonderful 
framework this high-arched bridge formed to 
a beautiful picture of mountain scenery. 
Q 2 
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Then, scattered about all through this lovely 
land were large wayside crosses, and Up the 
side of hills one just perceived small chapels 
gleaming through the trees, marking the 
stations of a via crucis^ where the peasants, 
blessed with unquestioning faith, stopped to 
pray. Fair and lovely land of Southern 
France! how strange to wander through 
your beautiful valleys and over your grand 
silent moimtains, and then to bring to mind 
that cruel war and violent hatred once dis- 
membered you, tearing up the cross, or 
replanting it, with equal violence and \m- 
Christian passion ! 

Suddenly Jeanne stopped in the midst of 
a description; she put her finger on her 
lips, and silently pointed through an opening 
of the trees. At a little distance, the sun 
full in her face, stood a girl, her eyes up- 
turned to an overhanging branch of a pear- 
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tree heavy with green fruit ; she was eating a 
peach, and with her left hand she held up a 
ragged apron, evidently full of stolen fruit. 
So absorbed was the little thief, that she was 
totally unconscious of the approaching foot- 
steps of the two girls. Both hesitated a 
moment to interrupt her; the gipsy thing 
formed so lovely a picture, with the rich sun- 
light giving a glow to her dark face and an 
additional lustre to her magnificent black 
eyes. Her hair was an unkempt mass of 
little curls and twists ; there was, indeed, a 
pretence of securing it in a knot at the back 
of the head, but it escaped in elf-locks about 
her neck, and formed a dark halo about the 
face, giving value to the brown of the soft, 
childish skin, which no amount of exposure 
seemed capable of making coarse. She was 
evidently a mere child — perhaps fifteen — and 
her rags told of extreme poverty. Her feet 
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were bare, but, though hardened and mud- 
stained, they were still pretty and singularly 
shapely. 

" Do not startle her, she is so lovely I ** 
whispered Aim^e, unconsciously echoing the 
feeling of the world, where beauty is a re- 
ceived excuse for much-wrong doing. But 
Jeanne looked stem enough to resist any such 
pleading. She advanced resolutely and placed 
a hand on the little delinquent's shoulder. 
Such terror, such horror as appeared on the 
child's startled face ! She seemed paralyzed 
with fear, and looked straight at Jeanne with 
the wild expression of a hunted animal brought 
to bay. 

" Do you not know that it is wicked to 
steal ? " — and Jeanne's voice breaking the 
silence sounded menacing in the extreme. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MILA. 

The little peasant, at the sound of that ac- 
cusing voice, trembled violently, and, opening 
her rag of an apron, let the stolen fruit fall on 
the ground — ^hard figs, peaches, with the green 
down only on one side, yielding to a softer 
tint, apricots, almost ripe, and red luscious 
cherries — the best of a crop carefully watched 
by the marquis. 

" Oh, what will my father say I " ejaculated 
Jeanne, relapsing from the heroic and moral 
tone at the sight. " He knows just the 
quantity of cherries that should be left on the 
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trees ; and as to the peaches and apricots, he. 
counts them every few days." 

The little girl, finding that no immediate 
punishment had fallen on her, now took 
courage and said, with an indescribably cun- 
ning look, — 

" There was a great storm last night, and 
if we were to scatter the fruit on the ground. 
Monsieur le Marquis would think the wind 
blew it all down." 

" You are a wicked creature, and you de- 
serve to be severely beaten," answered Jeanne, 
with a mixture of high moral indignation and 
more commonplace vexation. 

" Ah, belle demoiselle t " — and the gipsy 
thing began to cry — " I was so hungry, so very 
hungry I You fine people do not know what 
that is, I dare say. You never felt cravings 
and gnawings which set you half wild and 
make you snatch at anything you happen to 
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see. And are you to have everything while I 
have nothing in the world except the beatings 
of Maitre Bardeau and his dreadful wife ? It 
seems very cruel ! " 

Jeanne, in spite of her severe looks, was 
very soft-hearted towards the poor, and that 
cry, "Are you to have all and I none?" 
which comes so naturally from the destitute, 
touched her keenly. Aimee, on the other 
hand, who had seen too little of the hard and 
cruel side of life to understand it, was more 
amused than touched. This beautiful wild 
creature, whose only guide was her natural 
instincts, formed such a charming contrast to 
the severe beauty of Jeanne, that she could 
not help looking rather than hstening. This, 
perhaps, was as well, for the peasant's patois 
was such as only one long accustomed to the 
soimd of it could make out. Usually the 
people about spoke comprehensible French to 
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the gentlefolks while retaining the rich Pro- 
vencal dialect for their intercourse with one 
another; but this girl was evidently much 
wilder and less accustomed to strangers even 
than most of the villagers. 

"I never saw you before," said Jeanne, 
scanning her prisoner closely. "Who and 
what are you ? " 

The child told her story as best she 
could, wiping from time to time the tears that 
still welled up in her frightened eyes ; but the 
account she gave of herself was very confused. 
Indeed, her remembrance of her infancy was 
vague in the extreme, and the rough people 
who had allowed her to grow up in their 
midst rarely referred to her origin save when 
in sudden fits of anger they reproached her 
with being a beggar, the child of a vagrant. 

Her mother had been a strolling singer, 
who wandered from village to village, appear- 
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ing at fairs, and dancing as well as singing to 
earn her poor livelihood. She was a French 
Basque by birth, but was oftener in Spain 
than in France. When she crossed the moun- 
tain passes she was always welcome to rest in 
the huts of the hunters, charcoal-burners, or 
sometimes even brigands, who all delighted in 
her songs and legends, and who, through her, 
kept up with the gossips or with the rumours 
of fighting and wild doings on the other side 
of the pass. Once she stopped at one of 
these huts, which was somewhat out of her 
usual beat, rather more distant from the 
Spanish frontier. She was worn and ill, and 
her beauty was gone. She had with her a 
little girl — her own she said — a dark child, 
who, as she informed her rough hosts, had 
good Spanish blood in her, and bore a dis- 
tinctly Spanish name — Milagro, which was 
not a peasant name, but one which might be 
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given to the child of a noble. That night 
the wretched woman was taken violently ill 
and died, giving no clue as to who the child's 
father was, and leaving it to the rough charity 
of the mountaineers. Little Mila, as she 
soon got to be called by the other children, 
was not ill-treated when there was enough to 
eat in the hut, but she was made to feel her 
dependence whenever the season was bad and 
game scarce. Finally the father of the family, 
who, in his way, had always been kind to her, 
died, and his son, a hard man, bade the girl 
go down and find work in the plains, as she 
was strong enough and old enough to depend 
on herself instead of living always on the 
charity of the poor. So she went disconso- 
lately away, her worldly possessions all con- 
tained in a ragged handkerchief. Now and 
then she would obtain hospitality in the huts 
of the mountain people, then again she would 
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suffer from hunger, and sleep in the open air. 
A few days ago she had reached the village, 
and, hands being scarce this haying time, had 
obtained work at the innkeeper's ; but he was 
a hard master, and his wife often beat her, 
and, what was still worse, starved her. As 
she said this, poor Mila looked with wet eyes 
at her green, unwholesome booty. 

"But," said Jeanne, "do you not know, 
you unhappy child, that when you do wrong 
the good God sees you ? " 

" no, he does not ! " answered Mila with 
a bright look. " The good god is over yon- 
der, quite far from here," — and she pointed 
towards the village church — " too far to see 
me. And besides, if he did see me, and he 
is really good as you say, he would be glad 
to know that for once I had enough to eat." 

" I knew that the poor people of the moun- 
tains were even more ignorant than our vil- 
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lagers," Jeanne said with a gesture of despair 
to Aimee ; " but this is worse than I thought 
possible. I must speak to Monsieur le Cure 
about this poor child." 

Mila had in the meantime been examining 
Aimee with widely open eyes ; something in 
her fair hair and bright complexion, so dif- 
ferent from anything she had ever seen, 
evidently impressed her greatly. With the 
untamed grace of a young savage, she pre- 
sently went up to her, and said caressingly, 
in a somewhat more comprehensible tongue 
than she had used in the extremity of her 
terror, — 

" This pretty lady does not scold because I 
took a httle fruit. She looks just like the 
blessed saints who always wear white; she 
will take care of me, I know, and not let 
Ma'me Bardeau beat me ! " 

It is humihating to confess it, but Aimee 
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did not know how tp resist flattery; she 
laughed, and, drawing Mila towards her, de- 
clared herself her protectress. " She is such a 
pretty creature," she said half apologetically 
to Jeanne, who looked on without a smile, 
" that it will be a real pleasure to make a pet 
of her, and dress her up in the mountain 
costume; I am sure I could make you one — 
scarlet hood, black bodice and all 1 " 

" I dare say it will amuse you to foster the 
child's vanity, Aimee, as though she had not 
faults enough already. But in the meantime 
let us take her back to her master, and extort 
from him the promise that she shall be suf- 
ficiently fed, and decently treated for the 
future. ' I mean to undertake her religious 
training myself. Do you know any prayers, 
my child?" 

" No ! " answered Mila, crestfallen once 
more. 
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" I thought not. Well, for the present we 
will walk to the village with you, and consult 
as to what is to be done." 

While Jeanne and Aimee were exchanging 
a few wol^ds as to the time they still had 
before dinner, the girl, with noiseless, stealthy 
movements, darted back to where the stolen 
fruit lay forgotten on the ground, and, rapidly 
filling her pocket with the most promising, 
was back again, the picture of peasant inno- 
cence, before she had even been missed ; then 
she demurely followed her new patronesses 
towards the village. 

Maitre Bardeau sat before his door, smok- 
ing his pipe and enjoying a rest after his hard 
day's work, when he perceived the little group 
advancing. He instantly put aside his pipe 
and prepared to meet the young ladies with 
due humility. The lowest peasant of the 
neighbourhood did not show more obsequi- 
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ousness to the chateau people than he did ; it 
is true that, on the other hand, he very freely 
accused the marquis, behind his back, of all 
possible and impossible crimes, and nearly 
always spoke of his daughters as " ces vieilles 

He patted Mila on the head in quite a 
fatherly manner, though the child shrank 
from his touch as from a blow, and willingly 
promised Jeanne all that she asked of him, 
expressing, however, great surprise that his 
wife should have been hard on the child — he 
cleverly putting himself out of the question 
altogether. It was then arranged that she 
should be sent to the chateau every Sunday 
morning to receive rehgious instruction. 
Having obtained all she wished, Jeanne pro- 
posed that they should go and see the cure, 
and the two girls, taking leave of their little 
protegee^ went on towards the presbytere. 

VOL. I. R 
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They were ushered, by an old withered 
• servant, into a tiny salon; it was a bare, 
deserted-looking room, furnished, as far as it 
could be called furnished at all, in execrable 
taste ; there was in the centre a small table 
with a cheap, flaring red cover, on which 
stood a crucifix ; six small, hard chairs, also 
with flaming red covers, and a few pious 
pictures of the very lowest grade of art on 
the walls. Aimee felt oppressed by this 
room, not on account of its poverty, but 
because it was unmitigatedly common ; and 
when presently the cure came in, awkwardly 
bowing to his visitors, she saw, more plainly 
than she had yet had occasion to observe, that 
his face, his figure, his gestures, all were com- 
mon too, unmistakably common. Yet after 
the first shock, a certain feeling of confidence, 
and even of sympathy, succeeded to the 
dislike which one is apt instinctively to feel 
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towards what is positively ugly. All this 
feeling and revulsion of feehng was instanta-j 
neous; she had quite recovered herself by 
the time Jeanne had presented M. le cure 
Poireau to her, and then she listened silently 
to the recital of poor little Mila's evil deeds. 

Probably Jeanne was quite unconscious of 
the fact, but as she proceeded, her tone was 
one of reproof ; it said, " How comes it that 
in your parish there should be such an instance 
of ignorance and want of principle ? " The 
priest perfectly understood the veiled question, 
and a pained look came over his face. Per- 
haps he was silently reproaching himself for 
his love of study, and resolving to take more 
time from his sleep, rather than spend in his 
favourite pursuit any hour which his parish- 
ioners might need. Perhaps, too, he thought 
that Jeanne's hardness sat ungracefully on 
her ; that her devotion, which he knew to he 
E 2 
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sincere, was not deep enough — ^had not been 
sufficiently trained in the right direction to be 
compatible with Christian patience and gen- 
tleness. This also, to some extent, was his 
fault ; to be a proper guide to such a soul he 
should have conquered his own timidity, his 
painful sense of exterior defects, and taken 
his stand firmly on his spiritual supremacy, 
instead of bowing under the weight of his 
temporal inferiority. 

" This girl," he at last said, " is, by your 
own showing, a new comer. I knew vaguely 
that Bardeau and his wife had taken a serving- 
girl from the mountains ; but with those people 
I can have nothing to do. They call them- 
selves free-thinkers, and scoff at my authority. 
More than that, they influence the other 
peasants against me by that most unjust of 
weapons, mockery. Even without that, my 
authority over my people is not what it 
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should be, I allow. Circumstances are 
against me." 

" Will you permit me to ask, M. le Our^, 
how it is that circumstances are against you ? 
I fancied that the South of France peasants 
were very piously inclined." Aimde said this 
somewhat timidly. 

" Usually they are, mademoiselle ; but they 
are also verj ignorant, and do not always 
distinguish between superstition and pure re- 
ligion. When I came here, I, being still full of 
many illusions, tried to reason with them on 
this and on some other topics ; instantly their 
instinctive love of routine put them on the 
defensive. Change, to them, meant revolution 
and the upsetting of dogmas. Inconsistently 
enough, Bardeau — on whose lips the word 
* liberty' comes on all occasions, but who, like 
many others, believes in it only for himself — 
was the very one to raise the alarm, and to 
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tell His neighbours that I was little better than 
a heretic. It was a contest in which I was 
forced to yield. This I did at last, not out 
of fear of my enemies — that I think I may 
honestly say — ^but because, in my efforts to 
pull up weeds, flowers were uprooted as well. 
Eemembering the parable, I desisted. Be- 
sides,** he added in a hesitating, low voice, 
^* there was another thing against me. These 
peasants know that I am one of themselves ; 
many of the older men remember to have 
seen my father in his native village, not many 
leagues from here ; they know that, in order 
to devote myself to the studies I loved, I was 
forced to depend on the charity of a gentleman 
who interested himself in me ; that I endured 
many privations when that charity failed me. 
All this, instead of predisposing them in my 
favour — as one of their own class, who had 
risen by education — causes them to mistrust 
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me. Probably, if mine had been a different 
nature, I should have succeeded better^ I am 
quite aware that there are many parish priests 
in my circumstances who have made them- 
selves respected and loved. Still, I assure 
you, there is an underlying feehng in the 
peasant's mind which predisposes him against 
the authority of one born his equal. Un- 
doubtedly, things would have gone better with 
me had my father belonged to a different 
class of society ; had he, for instance, spent 
his days in making war on his fellow-beings, 
instead of tilling the ground, that they might 
have bread 1" 

"Why should you speak of soldiers with 
contempt, M. le Cure ? If 1 had been a man, 
I should certainly have chosen the career of 
arms. I dehght in chivalry, heroism, and a 
glorious battle-field death 1" As she said thiSj 
Jeanne drew herself up proudly. 
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"And I," pursued the priest, conquering 
his timidity, "hate war! hate and entirely 
reprobate it! To me, the man who under- 
takes a war without the most urgent cause is 
a murderer a thousand times over ! You see, 
Mademoiselle Jeanne, we look at these things 
with diflferent eyes — you as a noble, I as a 
peasant. I think of the numberless and ig- 
nored victims of war; you of the laurel- 
crowned victor — ^that is the difference." 

" And you are right, M. le Cur^ I '* exclaimed 
Aim^e, her eyes glistening with tears. "Jeanne 
speaks as her imagination prompts her, but I 
can speak as an eye-witness. Our dreadful 
war, so recently ended, was one of self-pre- 
servation ; but to those who had beloved re- 
latives or friends in it, it was a nightmare 
of terror. My brother-in-law left wife and 
children, as so many others did, and volun- 
teered. He was wounded in a skirmish on 
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the Potomac, and sent to one of the Wash- 
ington hospitals. My sister and I nursed 
him ; and I have only to recall the sight of 
that over-crowded hospital- ward to realize 
that war is a punishment, a curse ! Next to 
Koger lay a ppor young fellow, not twenty, 
who had volunteered against his mother's 
will, and who died in great agony of mind 
and body before she could get to him. I tried 
to console him, poor boy — to talk of resig- 
nation to God's will — ^but I could hardly speak 
for sobbing." 

" Of course, war has its cruel side," said 
Jeanne, with the measured sympathy of 
ignorance. "We heard something of the 
American battles, for my brother was in 
a few of them." Then, without waiting 
for any answer to this observation, she 
said abruptly, " Then, M. le Our^, you do 
not believe in heroism?" 
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" Pardon me, I do ; in heroism which sacri- 
fices self, not others." 

Soon after this, the two girls left the 
preshytlre^ and slowly walked towards the 
chateau. 

" You are not well 1" exclaimed Aim^e, as 
she noticed that Jeanne was even paler than 
usual, and pressed her hand to her side. 

" It is nothing much. I used to have this 
pain frequently as a child, and the slightest 
shock would bring on a fainting fit ; but of 
late years I have been almost free from it." 

Aimcc made her lean heavily on her strong 
young arm, and they walked on in silence for 
some distance ; then, as though the thought 
just struck her, she said, — 

" Is the curd a Legitimist ?" 

" No," answered Jeanne shortly. 

As they neared the house, Ernestine ran to 
meet them, fluttering a letter in triumph. 
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" Think of it I think of it I Paul is to be 
here the day after to-morrow!" And then 
followed a torrent of words, to which Aimde 
listened with varying emotions. She had till 
chat moment blissfully forgotten her .morn- 
ing's passionate indignation, but now it came 
back to her, and it was with difficulty she 
restrained herself from giving utterance to it. 
But a diversion came in an unexpected way ; 
Jeanne moaned slightly, and fell heavily to 
the ground, fainting. 

Jeanne was taken to her room and left to 
the care of Aim6e, who insisted upon this, 
and refused absolutely to go down stairs to 
dinner. All through the day she had felt 
her prejudices against this strange girl 
melt away one by one ; and now, to see her 
stretched white and helpless on her bed, 
regaining consciousness with evident pain, as 
though the return to life was to her a sadly 
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weary struggle, roused the tenderest depths 
of her eminently feminine nature. Aimee 
was bom with a genius for nursing; the 
weak and helpless were sacred to her — more 
than this, they seemed to be her property. 
The sick-room was her special province — 
one over which she reigned with a supreme 
but very tender despotism. Jeanne, unused 
to much gentleness, submitted with a won- 
dering pleasure to all possible orders, and 
watched Aimee's graceful figure as it flitted 
to and fro. She noticed that, as by magic, 
the severe room took an indescribable air of 
comfort and cosiness, and then she finally 
sank into a deep sleep, soothed by a feeling 
that she was no longer alone in the world, 
and that all responsibihty had been lifted 
from her shoulders — a feeUng as delightful 
as it was novel. 

The next morning she was quite well 
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again, and Aimee allowed her to dress, not, 
however, till she had presided over a dainty- 
breakfast, prepared, English fashion, with 
her own hands. Then the two girls sat side 
by side, talking as though such things as 
reserve and suspicion had never existed 
between them. 

" Tell me about Blanche," suddenly said 
Aimee, who felt some curiosity about that 
unknown sister of her new friend. 

" About Blanche ? I scarcely know how to 
do so, for you would not, I think, understand 
me; you judge things from so different a 
point of view from that which we are accus- 
tomed to take. Blanche was, and is still, 
handsome ; then she has, what I never had — 
attractiveness. She knows how to win and 
keep admiration — ^for aflfection she does not, 
I think, much care. She is very religious — 
you must bear that in mind — and would not 
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do really wrong for the world. But she has 
not known how to make her home a happy 
one; her husband and she do not see each 
other very often. Real intimacy is bourgeois^ 
she said ; but that is a sentiment she could 
never have learnt from our dear mother, who 
was aristocratic to the tips of her finger- 
nails, and yet who placed her duty to her 
husband very near to her duty to God. As 
to her little boy, my sister has not the time 
to see him often; though he is only just 
seven, he has already been to school two 
years, and for his vacations he comes here. 
We are all very fond of him ; I think that I 
would wiUingly give my life for the child. 
Blanche is the busiest woman I know; she 
mixes much in politics, and talks of the 
different parties with a volubility which 
seems to me^ simply miraculous. She heads 
all charitable lists, belongs to half a dozen 
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confrerieSf goes to high mass on all great 
f(Ste days, and does her best to convert the 
unbelievers of her circle. But even in her 
relations with the world all has not gone 
smoothly of late ; she has a rival in a certain 
Vicomtesse de Chatal, who is richer, younger, 
and less exigeante than Blanche. The bishop 
dined with that lady twice last season, and 
with my sister only once. Then her hair is 
beginning to turn grey, and that is a dread- 
ful blow to her. I know all this through 
her letters — I am the only one here to whon? 
she writes now — and also from observation. 
I have been with her several times since her 
marriage." 

"Did she never ask you to live with her, 
or offer to find you a husband, French 
fashion?" 

"Oh, no!" answered Jeanne with the 
greatest simplicity, " she does not want me ; 
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I should be of no use to her. Then, as to 
marrying me, how could she? Our aimt, 
who is still living, could not, of course, give 
me a portion too ; besides, I think Blanche 
expects to inherit her fortune. She sadly 
wants more money to keep up her position. 
Besides," added Jeanne, not noticing Aimee's 
look of disgust and indignation, " I do not 
think I could follow in Blanche's footsteps, 
though there have been times, I confess it, 
when I would have done anything to push 
myself in a world which was not stagnation. 
But now her life would sicken me; she is 
lonely in the midst of a crowd, and I, solitary 
as I am, have at least my free thoughts to 
keep me company. But let us talk of some- 
thing else." 

" Yes I let us talk of that world of thought 
in which you shut yourself up, remorselessly 
slamming the door on all intruders. Ah ! 
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Jeanne, you should not draw away from me 
so; I would willingly love you, if you would 
but let me!" 

Jeanne felt ashamed of her momentary 
shrinking, the result of long years of secrecy, 
and placed her hand caressingly in Aimee*^. 
As the eyes of the two girls met, they knew 
that they were friends for life. 

" My world of thought," she said rather 
dreamily ; " there is not much to say about 
it, and yet it is my life. It seems singular, 
does it not, that I should have been bom 
with longings for greatness, for goodness, 
with a very earnest desire to be of use, to 
sacrifice myself for the good of others, feel- 
ing often a great envy of those who have 
been called to martyrdom- — ^martyrdom of 
any kind, you understand — and yet that I 
should have been condemned to utter and 
entire uselessness ? It is strange, and it ia 
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very sad tool All my attempts at doing 
good to others have failed entirely, doubtless 
through some hidden fault of mine. I tried 
a few years ago to establish a sort of class 
for the elder children of the village. Two 
things prevented me from carrying out my 
plan — first, my father's objection to what he 
called the over-educating of the peasantry; 
and, secondly, a crushing sense of my own 
unfitness and ignorance. I see much misery 
around me which I cannot relieve, because I 
have no money— absolutely none. Some- 
times I tend the sick, but even there I am 
awkward and inefficient. In our own house- 
hold you yourself must see how little I am 
needed. Ernestine refuses ray help when by 
chance I offer it ; she considers me incapable 
of understanding housekeeping duties, and I 
think she is right. Yet I dare say that a 
long life stretches before me ; I am strong 
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and well, except for those fainting-fits, 
wluch are growing less frequent every year. 
Wtat am I to do with those twenty, thirty 
years or more which I have yet to endure?" 
All'this was said very quietly, but in a tone 
of such hopelessness that Aimee's eyes filled 
with tears, and she had not a word to say in 
answer. Presently Jeanne went on, — 

" I have schooled myself at last, I think, to 
see God's will even in the uselessness of my life. 
It takes some courage to look things in the 
face without shrinking or self-deception ; but 
it is a necessary courage. No one can see 
more clearly than I do, that there is some- 
thing disproportioned, absurd even, in the 
contrast between my aspirations, my love of 
the heroic, and my desperately tame and com- 
monplace destiny." 

" Confide in me fully ! " exclaimed Aimee, 
moved by a sudden impulse. " I can sympa- 
s 2 
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thize with you, believe in you, even when I 
scarcely understand you. There is more in 
your life than you have even hinted at, I feel 
sure of it ! " 

" You foolish child I " said Jeanne wi*h a 
half smile ; " do you still expect the shadow of a 
romance after what I have said? My secret—- 
yes, there is a secret, I own — is a simple one 
enough. You who have seen more of the 
world than I, have you never chanced to meet 
with a being blessed, or cursed, with some 
talent, some ungovernable taste, which fate 
forbids him to exercise or encourage ? There 
are such, I am sure. Can you not imagine a 
man, burning for military fame — an Alexander 
in heart — chained by vows of priest or monk ? " 

" He would break those chains ; it would 
not be in nature to submit ! " 

" Not in nature perhaps ; but there are 
things above nature. Have you never heard 
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of poets by instinct, sunk in ignorance, not 
knowing how to read or write, and so con- 
demned to silence ? " 

"I do not believe in such cases; genius 
breSks all bounds. Such a man as you 
describe would die if — which seems incredible 
to me— he could not find some vent for his 
thoughts." 

" Sceptic ! you refuse to believe what you 
have not positively seen. Come with me ! " 

" Where ? " asked Aimee, bewildered, for 
Jeanne, instead of opening the door, carefully 
closed it. 

" This way ! '' She had turned to a recess 
in the wall which was wainscoated in dark 
wood, richly carved ; she passed her hand 
quickly among the leaves which decorated the 
centre panel, and suddenly it opened, leaving 
space enough for one person to pass, and 
showing dimly a small stone staircase winding 
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in the thickness of the wall. Aimee shrank 
away ; anything like mystery seemed, to her 
honest open mind, akin to crime. Jeanne saw 
this, and said, — 

" The tradition of this secret way existf in 
the family, but I alone have discovered its 
exact position. Come ! it only leads to that 
upper chamber which you found locked when 
we explored the burnt story. I have put 
my knowledge to no bad use ; come, Aimee 1 " 

And Aimee, conquered by curiosity, fol- 
lowed ; then suddenly she found that she was 
groping in darkness ; the panel door had 
closed with a snap 1 



CHAPTER X. 



Jeanne's secret. 



This sudden discovery of a hidden stairway- 
gave Aimee a shock easily to be understood. 
She shrank back in the darkness, really fright- 
ened ; a thrill of something like repugnance 
shot through her as she felt Jeanne's hand 
seeking hers. But the atmosphere of the 
place was so distressing that, after a moment's 
hesitation, she was glad to be led up the steep, 
narrow steps, and to follow Jeanne's simple 
directions, wondering, at the same time, that 
they should be given in so unmoved and quiet 
•a tone. Soon Jeanne paused, felt along the 
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wall an instant, and, as downstairs, a panel 
flew open, and once more light and pure air 
greeted the bewildered Aimee. The room in 
which the two girls now found themselves 
was considerably larger than the bed-chamber 
below; the sun was streaming in through 
two high, narrow windows, making dazzling 
streaks of light, while the comers with 
their rich carvings were almost in darkness, 
so insufl&cient were the deep-set apertures for 
the lighting of such a large, darkly panelled 
room. The fire, by some freak of that terrible 
element, had almost spared it; the smoke had 
but given to the woodwork a richer tone, 
making it seem very ancient indeed. All this 
wood carving which decorated the different 
apartments was the pride of the chateau; few 
in the whole country could boast of any so 
elaborate and curious. The apartment was 
evidently used as an occasional sleeping-room; 
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a large bed stood in a recess, otherwise there 
was but little furniture ; in a corner was a 
huge bahut of massive blackened oak, and 
not far from that a long narrow chest, also of 
oak ; there were a few heavy, ancient chairs, 
and a long settee^ or bench between the two 
windows — ^that was all* The door giving on 
the desolate space beyond was shut. Aimee's 
first thought was not, perhaps, an unnatural 
one, — 

" If there is a haunted room in the place, 
surely this must be it ! " 

" Well ? " inquired Jeanne, amused at her 
companion's half -frightened bewilderment. 

" Oh, Jeanne ! I am sure there must be 
something wrong in all this. To what use 
have you put your secret ? " 

" I never do things by halves. I have 
trusted you so far, and I will trust you al- 
together. Oh, Aimee ! " she exclaimed with 
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sudden passion, ** if you knew what it was to 
hunger for sympathy during long years, to 
feel alone, utterly and entirely alone in the 
world, you would then know how to pity me ! 
Yesterday, when you tended me as though I 
had been your sister, I vowed to give you 
unreservedly my love, and with it my con- 
fidence. You do not understand me— you 
scarcely know how to trust me yet — I see it ; 
but do not speak until you know me as I am. 
You need not fear," she added with sudden 
haughtiness, " that I have anything unworthy 
of myself, of my name, to confess." Aimee 
answered mutely with a look of newly- 
awakened sympathy; she was fascinated, 
moved, too, by the sudden change in this 
silent, reserved girl. They sat down on the 
long settee, holding each other by the hand, 
and then Jeanne said, talking low and rapidly, 
" You ask me what use I have made of my 
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secret. I will tell you. Aimee, here I live 
my life. I do not know how I first dis- 
covered the power — ^the talent, I suppose I 
may call it — which I possess. It came upon 
me gradually, first in indistinct visions, then 
more forcibly. Whatever I read — ^it was 
not much certainly — ^lived in my brain ; the 
fairy tales I heard, I acted over again, filling 
in gaps, adding new incidents of my own 
imagining. When I say that I acted them 
over again, I speak hterally. As a mere 
child, I would go to some field where I was 
sure to be alone, and there I would act whole 
scenes for my own benefit. I learnt, little 
by little, mostly by instinct, to modulate 
my voice, to express by gesture and inflec- 
tion all the different passions of my per- 
sonages. I am a born actress. Think this 
over an instant, Aimee, and then perhaps 
you will understand what, during all those 
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silent years, I have suflfered. You know 
how, from a religious point of view, the stage 
is regarded by us all — ^by myself most of all. 
As chance would have it, when I was about 
thirteen, I went with my sister Marie, who 
died long ago, to visit Blanche, then just 
married. It was our dear mother who ob- 
tained this treat for us. Blanche took us 
one evening to the theatre. This was an 
imusual thing, but a great actress called 
Rachel was, by rare fortune, to play in a 
tragedy of Racine's, one night at the Tou- 
louse theatre, and that was an opportunity 
not to be missed. Though it is so long ago, 
there is not a gesture of that wonderful 
woman, not an inflection of her voice, which 
I have forgotten. In one scene, at the 
height of her passion, she stood like this'* — 
and Jeanne suited the action to the word — 
" looking half over her shoulder, her hands 
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simply clasped, motionless, speaking low, yet 
so distinctly that all heard each syllable. 
As I listened I thought my blood was freez- 
ing in my veins. I was too young to un- 
derstand fully the cause of her passion, but 
the expression of it was so ghastly, so true 
to nature, that I knew, as by a revelation, 
that this pale, shght woman had what is 
called genius. At the same instant I knew 
^alsp that I had within me something not 
unUke her power ; but with that knowledge 
came the conviction that with me it could 
never find an outlet — that it must eat away 
.the nature in which it was imprisoned." 

" But why ? Oh, Jeanne ! nothing would 
have kept me back !" 

" If you had been in my place, you would 
have done as I have, noblesse oblige; still 
I could not keep myself entirely from in- 
dulging my secret passion. I secured at my 
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sister's a Racine, a Comeille, and a few of 
Molifere's plays. I know them almost all by 
heart ; I have acted them, thought of them, 
trying with all the powers of my mind to 
sound the depth of meaning contained in 
each sentence. That done, I looked for 
more. I had no other books — could get 
none. These failing me, I tried to write 
down the vague fancies which at times 
crowded on my brain to give them a dra- 
matic form. You can easily imagine how 
miserable the result was ; yet it was some- 
thing to act, and I learnt my own miserable 
prose as conscientiously as Corneille's verse. 
My plays, if I must call them by that name, 
were not usually without some foundation in 
fact. Among the things with which this 
chest is filled," and Jeanne, as she spoke, 
lifted the lid with some diflBculty, showing 
a mingled mass of old brocades, velvets, bits 
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of armour even, tossed together, and making 
a delicious mass of colour to which the dark 
wood of the chest gave great value, " among 
all this I came one day on a treasure which 
I have kept to myself. It consisted in a 
bundle of old yellow manuscript, which had 
got stowed away in a comer, under a small 
and empty but heavy iron box, which no one 
before me had thought of moving. It is a 
sort of diary, kept evidently by the chaplain 
of the chateau, and begun somewhere be- 
tween the years 1550-60. I had consider- 
able difficulty in making it out, the language 
is so quaint and obsolete ; but the task in- 
terested me greatly. It is through that 
diary that I discovered the whereabouts of 
the secret passage of whose existence we 
were all vaguely conscious ; it was believed, 
however, to have been blocked up, or de- 
stroyed in some way, during the revolution. 
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It used to lead out somewhere in the little 
grove at the foot of the hill, but I have been 
quite unsuccessful in discovering any stair- 
way further down than my own room." 

"Now act for me!" exclaimed Aimee, 
much excited. 

Jeanne's face brightened in an instant; 
her artistic nature woke into full life. 

" Oh ! what a pleasure it is not to be 
alone ! to answer, in acting, to a real voice, 
not to be forced always to imagine the other 
characters ! Aimee, let us take this scene 
from ' Polyeucte,' " and she handed her a 
well-worn volume of Corneille. " You shall 
be Pauline. How well the role of the plead- 
ing, loving wife will suit you ! Ah ! surely 
nothing but a divine power could have steeled 
Polyeucte against her ! " 

" But, Jeanne, it is years since I looked at 
the piece. How shall I be able even to read 
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my part with any eflfeot — especially," she 
added, glancing over the pages, "as th« 
cruel heroism of Polyeucte wiU be sure only 
to excite my indignation ? " 

" Do not say that 1 . . . Here I am to 
begin ; it is this scene : * Madame, quel des-^ 
sein vous fait me demander ?' " 

Aimee had no time for further objections; 
Jeanne's enthusiasm won her over; Soon 
the present was no more ; they were trans- 
ported to that old heroic time when Chris- 
tianity was in its glorious infancy. Jeanne's 
inspired face, her wonderful modulations, 
made one understand the grandeur of sacri- 
fice; she was transfigured. All the pure 
elevation, all the heroic cruelty of the Chris- 
tian were reflected in her, and Aimee, fasci- 
nated, forgot everything but the combat of 
the two natures, in which she seemed in 
some way to be personally concerned. Aa 
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a school-girl, she had gone through a rapid 
course of the French classics^-caring very 
little for them, it must be owned-r-wearied by 
the monotonous swell of the verse, never 
dreaming that there were beauties hidden 
within the lines, of which she had no idea. 
But this was a very different reading of Oor- 
neille to that of her teacher, discourage by 
the want of appreciation of her pupils ; the 
words Hved in Jeanne's mouth; her acting 
was very quiet, but it had all the concen- 
trated force, all the intensity, which solitary 
meditation and a life hidden away from all 
disturbing influences must give. When she 
said, — 

" Je Yous aime 
Beaucoup moins que mon Dieu, mais bien plna que moi- 
mdme/' 

she put in the last words a marvellous depth 
of pathos ; there was pitiful human yearning 
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in her voice, which, grandly sonorous when 
it proclaimed that Pauline was loved, " beau- 
coup moins que mon Dieu,*' sank into ten- 
derness as she added, "mais bien plus que 
moi-m^me." Aimee at this let the book 
fall, and threw herself in Jeanne's arms. 

" Oh, my Jeanne 1 how I pity you — ^how I 
pity you 1" 

" I am not to be pitied now, dear. I am 
happy ; I know at last the meaning of human 
sympathy.'* 

" And yet, if you had really been Polyeucte, 
and I Pauline, you would have given me up 
as he did?" 

"Yes." 

" You would not have minded my agony, 
you would not have paused to ask yourself 
whether you had the right to sacrifice othera 
as well as yourself ?" 

" I know that I should have had that right.* 
T 2 
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To sacrifice oneself is Kttle, but to sacrifice 
those one loves — ^that is indeed grand, for it is 
the height of suffering," 

" Jeanne, you frighten me. You are ter- 
rible in your goodness." 

" Am I ?" Then she added, with a sudden 
return to fierce self-contempt, "Yes, I can 
talk of martyrdom, yet I fail — fail ignobly — ^in 
the commonest duties of life. A trifle irri- 
tates me. Then I can, even in the midst of 
prayer and meditation, long madly for the 
most vulgar of human enjoyments. There 
are moments when it seems to me that I 
would give up everything, even an eternity of 
bliss, for a few wild years of an actress's 
triimiphs — to feel myself admired, courted, 
loved 1 I will tell you, Aim6e, what I have 
never told except to my confessor. After I 
knew myself possessed of this power, and the 
first exultation in it had passed, I sank into 
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a state very near despair. I was in that age 
of transition when a girl, who is not yet a 
woman, seems to live a twofold life, so boiling 
is the blood, so teeming with dreams is the 
brain. While that morbid despair held me, 
I could not pray, and from it I rose defiant, 
determined to throw everything to the winds 
— home, conscience, and all — ^rather than 
struggle any longer. I had prepared every- 
thing to leave the house ; my plans were 
all laid; I trusted io Rachel, who was then 
in Paris, to interest herself in me ; I had no 
money, but I only waited for an oppor- 
tunity to steal some— ^yes, to steal — so low 
had I faUen." 

" What stopped you ?" 

" I will tell you," answered Jeanne, in a 
changed voice. " My mother — that saint of 
whose virtues no one ever guessed the half — 
grew suddenly worse, and we knew that she 
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was dying. She guessed something of what 
was in my mind, perhaps, for she called me 
to her ; she was too weak to say much, but 
she whispered, as she looked me in the eyes 
with that intensity of expression which 
approaching death only gives, *My child, 
remember that life, even the saddest life, 
soon comes to an end, and that eternity fol- 
lows — " I watched by her as she coldly lay 
in death — ^watched all through that dreadful 
night. I think I then suffered all that a 
human heart can suffer. Since then God has 
mercifully blunted my sensibilities ; but for 
that I might not have had the strength to 
keep the resolutions which I made by my 
mother's death-bed.*' 

Jeanne, as she finished speaking, sat very 
still; all the life, the fire, the genius of a 
few minutes before, gone, leaving her very 
pale. 
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" Is it possible," asked Aimee, " that no 
one ever guessed your secret ?" 

" No one. My brother Paul suspects 
something, but his suppositions are very far 
from the truth. He came up one day, two 
years ago, and tried that door, which I had 
locked. I was then rehearsing a scene in 
*Athalie,' and before I could take oflF my 
dress — ^for with those old brocades I like to 
drape myself according to my parts — ^he grew 
impatient. When at last I opened the door, 
he asked angrily what I had been about, 
saying that no young girl ever yet surrounded 
herself with mystery who had not something 
disgraceful to hide. Then he looked sus- 
piciously aroTind the room, but saw nothing 
amiss. And now, come I it must be eleven 
o'clock, and it would not do for us to be 
late." 



CHAPTER XI. 

LA GORGE DU CB^PUSOULE. 

The next morning there was much bustle at 
the chateau. Ernestine's good-natured face 
glowed with excitement, for the softest comer 
of her honest heart was devoted to her 
brother Paul, of whom her father and Jeanne 
so disapproved. She disapproved of many of 
his views also, but she loved him none the 
less for that. She was not romantic, however, 
and her affection took a practical shape, and 
expressed itself in anxious thoughts for his 
comfort, in the brushing up of his curiosities, 
in the airing of the recess in which his bed 
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was stowed away, and especially in the super- 
intendence of an unusually good dinner. 
Even Jeanne was, on this occasion, pressed 
into the service, so much was there to be 
done, and so inefficient were the few country 
servants that M, de Varenne, in his economy, 
kept. 

" Where are you going, petite ?'* said the 
busy woman to Aimee, after breakfast — for 
that young person was preparing to leave the 
house, her sketching-block under her arm. 
Aimee explained that, as the day was lovely 
and not too hot, she was going at last to 
explore the hill behind the chateau, and do a 
little sketching. And was she going alone ? 
Yes, she was going alone — ^why not ? The 
path, she had often been told, was very rarely 
used, as it led to no village, but merely joined, 
at a considerable distance, the road across the 
mountains. But did she not know that Paul 
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was expected in an hour or two ? She did, 
and that was one reason why she chose this 
day rather than any other for her excursion ; 
family meetings were best unwitnessed. 
Ernestine did not know exactly what to say 
next; she had no authority to control the 
actions of this wilful girl, and yet she knew 
that her father would resent her not being 
present at Paul's arrival. She vaguely medi- 
tated calling the marquis, but before the 
thought could be put into execution, their 
young guest was quietly walking away, 
shading her pretty face with her sketching- 
block. 

Aimee was glad to be alone; there were 
many things which she wanted to think over, 
and she was also very glad to miss the bustle 
of the arrival ; for, in spite of her proud asser- 
tions that the whole affair only deserved her 
contempt, she still felt sore about it, and just 
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a little nervous too. But her mind at this 
moment was principally filled with thoughts * 
of Jeanne. Until lately, Aimee*s life had 
been so unchequered that she had maintained 
unusually long the careless, happy thought- 
lessness of childhood ; and now she puzzled 
over the problems which met her one after 
another, finding in the process how much 
more lay beneath the surface of things than 
she had once thought. To her, Jeanne's life 
was an undecipherable mystery; her simple 
theory of existence was here of no use. That 
one should be born, grow up with plenty of 
sunshine about one, marry, suffer perhaps, 
do some good also— good especially of a do- 
mestic kind — bear one's share of anxiety in a 
Christian spirit, but, above all, enjoy a goodly 
portion of happiness, and then in the fulness 
of time die, leaving behind many regrets, — 
all this seemed to her natural, right, almost 
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inevitable. But to find herself suddenly foce 
to face with one of the sad, unsolvable mys- 
teries • of life — ^to hear a human being ask, 
" For what end was I bom ?'* getting for 
only answer, "To suffer with no apparent 
use to oneself or to others*' — a being pos- 
sessed of strong feelings, of rare and tanta- 
lizing gifts, denied the usual cares and joys 
of womanhood, never having known love, 
desirous of doing good, yearning for some 
great opportunity to sacrifice herself nobly 
for others, yet placed in a sphere where only 
the most ordinary virtues seemed to be 
required — the very virtues in which she 
often — ^and none knew this better than herself 
— dismally failed, — ^was it to be wondered at 
if such a nature, so repressed, should grow 
somewhat hard, intolerant, and wanting in 
the grace which should attend virtue? 
Aimee remembered, with a great softening 
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towards the ofEender, that, some days before, 
Jeanne had given way to impetuous impa- 
tience, and then, suddenly controlling herself, 
had exclaimed, " Oh, it is so hard for me to 
be good and gentle — harder than any one can 
guess I " And this was the girl whom, in the 
first weariness of .her new life, Aimee had so 
unjustly judged and undervalued 1 

Meanwhile she had been slowly ascending, 
scarcely noticing where she was going. She 
was familiar with the grove at the foot of the 
hill, which formed a part of the marquis's 
estate, but she had never yet gone beyond. 
The day was perfect ; the heat and dazzling 
light of the sun were subdued by the thick 
shade of the trees which clothed the hill-side, 
and presently the pleasant sound of rushing 
water mingled with the thousand murmurs of 
the woods. She knew that she was approach- 
ing the rift which cut the face of the hill like 
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a scar ; it was formed by the waters of the 
torrent which in the plain below became the 
rivulet Babillard. To this ravine the people 
of the country had given the name of " Gorge 
du Cr6puscule," and Aim6e soon discovered 
how appropriately descriptive the name really 
was. As the tiny path she had been follow- 
ing led her to the brink of the ravine, she 
looked down from a high bank and saw that 
the torrent rushed madly, tumbling, foaming, 
over stones, rocks, and trunks of fallen trees. 
Nothing but the rushing sound of the tor- 
mented water disturbed the intense quiet 
which surroimded her. For the first time in 
her life, perhaps, this girl felt that strange 
power of nature, whose stillness speaks to us 
with more persuasive force than the grandest 
eloquence of man. Aimee went on slowly, 
and, as she advanced, the scene grew wilder 
and more savage. On the opposite side of 
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the ravine rose a high rough wall of rock, its 
irregular masses varying in colour, from cold 
to warm, varying stiU more in height ; occa^ 
sionaUy, scoUops of shrub-planted earth 
covered the bare rock, and came almost down 
to the water's edge. Then, again, the granite 
wall towered high in its harsh sternness, 
bearing aloft its crown of trees. The side on 
which Aimee found herself was less pre- 
cipitous, but to the left of her little path, tall 
trees and masses of rock rose abruptly, 
thus shutting in the gorge, and giving it the 
twilight look which had won for it its name. 

At every step there was something further 
to admire — ^the mad waters, now rushing over 
every obstacle, now caught by encircling 
rocks, and forming, in spite of its wild hurry, 
a tiny peaceful pool, wherein the deep blue 
sky reflected itself. "And to think," said 
Aimee to herself, " that all this from a little 
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distance seems lost in the mass of green, 
marked only by a scar-like rift 1 It is so 
with human beings ; we pass them by, seeing 
but little to distinguish one from the other, 
whereas, when chance leads us to look deep 
in their natures, what strange revelations are 
sometimes made to us ! " 

Suddenly Aimee thought that her walk 
must come to an untimely end; the path 
seemed to lose itself, and just in front rose 
the savage mountain-side, throwing back a 
deafening crash of sound. The torrent here 
formed a b'eautiful waterfall, which dashed 
over a precipice of no mean height, while the 
rocks above nearly closed, leaving but a 
small opening, through which passed a bright 
gleam of sunshine, which struck sharply on 
the upper rocks, making them glow and bum, 
while it had not sufficient power to pierce the 
half gloom of the gorge, which was varied 
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only by the whiteness of the foam below. 
Aimee stopped, awed, pleased, and half- 
frightened; all there was of poetry in her 
nature was wakened into life ; it seemed to 
her that the water, the rocks, the sky above, 
all spoke to her in a language till that day 
she had not understood. She was at first un- 
decided whether to attempt going any farther, 
or simply to retrace her steps, when a thrilHng 
bird-song made itself heard above the din of 
waters ; it gave her courage and dispelled 
some of the awe which had stolen over her. 
She went on, and saw that the p4th, instead 
of losing itself abruptly^ as she had at first 
supposed, turned a sharp comer : she soon 
found herself in a more open space, through 
which the path,, far steeper than before, 
wound snake-like. Sho did not stop again 
till quite out of breath with climbing ; then 
she found that she had reached a spot 
VOL. I. u 
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80 evidently intended by nature for repose 
that she proceeded to take possession in due 
form. 

After the sombre beauty of the gorge this 
seemed by contrast the sunniest, sweetest 
nook that it was possible to see. As she sat 
there, Aimee had in front of her the torrent, 
whose bank at her feet formed a precipice, 
not very deep, but quite sheer : on the other 
side of the water rose the rocky wall, so much 
lower than before, however, that one caught 
a glimpse of the mountain-tops beyond. 
Aimee's resting-place was a half-open space 
or ring, covered with grass so soft and thick 
that she wondered how it came to grow in so 
wild a place. The path made an abrupt turn 
to the left among the trees, which rose here 
taller and grander than ever ; some rocks, 
thrown one on the other by some convulsion 
of nature, shut in this nook as by a wall ; all 
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this made of this little spot a real fairy ring 
of enchantment. 

If this description seems somewhat too 
minute, the answer must be that it is made 
so intentionally. 

As Aim6e sat there, enjoying the sweet air, 
revelling in the glorious sunshine which 
bathed each jutting rock and gave depth to 
the shade of each crevice, it seemed to her 
that no sounds but those of joy, no feelings 
but those of love, could harmonize with this 
perfect scene. Did no instinctive thrill come 
over her as warning of what might be ? Did 
no spirit bring to her attentive ear any pro- 
phetic vibration of a piercing scream mingling 
with the soft air, and filling it as with the 
breath of crime ? 

No such vague terrors came to disturb her 
enjoyment. Indeed, Aim6e was not much 
given to deep reverie, or to the belief in 
u 2 
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spiritual warnings. She was susceptible to 
the impression of outward beauty ; she felt its 
influence; it calmed and elevated her; but 
she did not analyze her sensations ; she did 
not seek to discover the analogies of the 
world of nature with the world of thought. 
In one word, she had never suffered. Her 
mind was a fair white page, beautiful in its 
purity, but on which the poem of life had yet 
to be written. So, being what she was, she 
began very methodically to fulfil the purpose 
of her ramble — that is, to make her sketch, a 
sketch intended in due time to ornament her 
sister's album in the dear American home. 
It must not be supposed that she had very 
high artistic pretensions. She had a pretty 
knack for drawing, if the expression be ad- 
missible. She dashed in with rapid pencil- 
strokes whatever she saw ; she had that con- 
fidence, that recklessness, which characterize 
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the first attempts in all arts wlien those 
attempts are honest. Had she known a little 
more she probably would have drawn far less 
well. At any rate, her sketches, rough as 
they were, gave real pleasure. They had a 
certain naive air of truth about them which 
seemed indeed to' pervade everything this girl 
did. 

While she was working away with steady 
determination and industry, did Aim^e won- 
der whether Paul de Varenne had arrived — 
wonder what sort of a looking man he was, 
whether he missed her, whether he was piqued 
at her absence ? Most undoubtedly she did ; 
for Aim^e, with the beauty of true womanli- 
ness about her, had a due share of feminine 
weaknesses too. She meant this man, whom 
she hated, to be piqued. During the earlier 
part of her walk, when the impression of the 
savage beauty of the twilight gorge had been 
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strong upon her, all littlenesses were banished 
from her mind. But sucli impressions were 
sure not to last very long, and if her pretty 
white fingers were busy, her thoughts were 
busier still. 

In this way the hours wore away. If 
Aim^e had been a true artist, she would have 
gone half wild with delight at the gradual 
changes of light and colour, at the heighten- 
ing of the fantastic shadows, and the intense 
glow of the afternoon tints ; but she was only 
a girl intent on finishing her drawing, and 
more annoyed than pleased at the subtle 
changes which made all she had done an hour 
before seem false and wrong. Finally, with 
a little sigh of satisfaction, she held out her 
drawing at arm's length, her head knowingly 
tlirown back, then nodded in comfortable 
self-approbation, dashed in the date, and 
prepared to leave. And certainly it was 
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high time, for she had to dress for dinner, 
and the afternoon was now nearly spent. 
As she gave a last look at her pretty 
resting-place, the thought which arose in 
her mind was a characteristic one, — " If 
this place were only on the Hudson, what 
picnics and frolics it would witness I " And 
with a sigh, dedicated to the memory of 
her pleasure-loving young friends of both 
sexes on the other side of the ocean, she 
turned away. This was such a deserted part, 
used only just enough by the peasants to 
keep the path from being entirely lost in 
weeds and underbrush, that Aimde went 
along singing, tossing back her fair tumbled 
curls, with as little care for les convenances 
as though she had been in the private grounds. 
Hers was one of those sweet flexible voices 
which are always breaking out in scraps of 
songs. With her these songs were of every 
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kind. She mixed, with reckless indepen- 
dence, bits from classic composers with homely 
songs whose melody happened to catch her 
ear. It must be owned that she looked sin- 
gularly pretty with her flushed cheeks, wild 
hair, and careless grace. As she emerged 
from the gorge and took the winding path 
which led down into the grove at the back of 
the chateau, she suddenly saw, standing a 
Uttle aside, a tall, dark figure, and instantly 
she knew that the tall, dark figure was that 
of her enemy. She went quietly on, finishing 
the last notes of her ballad, and taking no 
more notice of his start and bow than if he 
had been some bare-footed peasant — ^not so 
much indeed. 

"Mademoi — '* began Comte Paul, as the 
people around called him. 

" Bonsoir, mon ami ! " quietly said the 
young lady, not looking up, but nodding with 



^ 
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a condescension that ought certainly to have 
satisfied the supposed boor. Quietly as she 
had enacted this little bit of comedy, Miss 
Aim^e's heart beat rather faster than usual, 
and she hurried to her room, where she en- 
joyed a hearty laugh all to herself. 

At dinner-time, when she went down in all 
the fresh daintiness of a simple evening dress, 
she performed her part in the presentation 
with lady-like ease, but with an indifference 
just suflBciently marked for her purpose. The 
dinner went off very well ; every one was in 
good spirits— even the marquis, who, in spite 
of the irritation which his son's independence 
of mind caused him, was very proud of him, 
and in his presence submitted, not ui^wil- 
hngly, to the young man's charm of manner. 
Paul talked well, though by no means with 
that brilliancy which seems to compel silence 
in others — force them, whether they will 
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or not, to act the part of listeners. He 
interested even Aimee, though, after a few 
singularly unsuccessful efforts, he scarcely 
addressed himself to her. 

That night she said to herself, with a feeling 
of half- vexed surprise, " There is something 
in his face after all ! " — and she was right. 



CHAPTER XII. 

mila's new peotbctob. 

The drowsy Jiine heat lay over the village 
like a softening presence ; there was a hush 
along the one irregular street of Leran ; all 
the men, boys, and most of the women too, 
were out in the glowing fields hard at work, 
and the echo of their calls to one another, 
wafted by the soft breeze, mingled languidly 
with the babbling of the brook and the busy 
hum of the insect world. Everything was 
hot, still, and pleasant. 

It was not the hour when customers might 
be expected at the inn; the two tables on 
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either side of tlie open door were unencum- 
bered with bottles or glasses, the rickety 
stools were in their places, and the great, 
}ialf-dark room, into which one could see from 
the street, was haunted by nothing more 
substantial than the smell of last evening's, 
wine and the fumes of stale tobacco of the 
vilest and strongest kind. The master of the 
establishment was away, driving hard bargains 
at a cattle-fair not many miles distant. La 
mfere Bardeau, as she was familiarly called, 
was churning vigorously in her kitchen at the 
back of the tap-room ; she was so seated that 
with a glance of her ferret eyes she could 
watch the street door, and also in the oppo- 
site direction command a view of the yard 
with its tumble-down outhouses, and of the 
meadow beyond, where great pieces of coarse 
linen, of her own spinning, lay bleaching in 
the sun. This notable housewife, who sus- 
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pected every villager of having designs on 
her linen, liad set Mila to watch it, while she 
from her post watched Mila. " One — ^two — 
three — ^four — five — five pieces, that is right !" 
She was satisfied, all the more that her sharp 
eyes had detected that the girl had not 
thrown dawn the knitting which had been 
given her to do. 

As it happened, knitting was the one 
thing which Mila did well; she could knit 
mechanically, scarcely knowing that she was 
at work. She was leaning against the trunk 
of a tree, the only one in that meadow, enjoy- 
ing the warmth, the stillness ; enjoying most 
of all the repose of her position, and the 
thought that, for one day at least, no hard 
work would be required of her — no digging, 
no pulling up of weeds, no distasteful house- 
work ; consequently she was happy. Mila was 
no sentimentahst ; her mind was obscured 
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by the grossest ignorance; often she could 
not distinguish between right and wrong ; it 
must be confessed, also, that her idea of 
happiness till now had been of the most 
material kind — enough to eat, complete lazi- 
ness, and something pretty to put round her 
neck and in her wild hair. Yet, to an artistic 
looker-on, it would have been difficult to 
reaUze that this dehcious Httle creature, who 
seemed incapable of assuming any attitude 
that was not graceful, whose colour the sun 
only ripened as it ripens a peach, whose dark 
eyes were as soft and wild as those of a fawn, 
whose pouting lips seemed made only to kiss, 
should not be as poetic as she looked. As 
she stood leaning in the shade of the tree, 
with flickering patches of simlight dancing 
on her bare feet and her picturesque rags, it 
seemed an incongruity that her thoughts 
should not harmonize with her young beauty; 
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that as her eyes rested dreamily on the moun- 
tains, purple with distance, they should not 
wake in her, feelings such as poets love to 
put into sounding words. But, in reality, 
the mountains were to her common things, 
familiar since her birth, indiflferent to her, as 
far as she was conscious of indiflference. 
What her thoughts did really dwell upon 
'Was the chateau out yonder, and its inmates. 
She felt pleased to be petted — ^glad that Maitre 
Bardeau should have ordered his wife not to 
be brutal to her — ^gladder still that, since 
Mademoiselle Jeanne had spoken on the 
subject, she had had enough to eat. She 
took real pleasure, too, in looking at Aimee's 
fair, dainty prettiness ; she dehghted in her 
small fineries ; she longed secretly to appro- 
priate these to her own use. Her great 
ambition was to wear shoes and a bonnet; 
still, the peasant costume, whose progress 
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she had been watching for the last day or 
two, interested her greatly, and she rejoiced 
in the thought that before very long she 
might wear it. The lessons in rehgion and 
morals which Mademoiselle Jeanne and the 
cure gave her -afforded her far less pleasure ; 
she could not understand them; she could not 
be made to acknowledge that she owed any 
gratitude to a God from whom she had re- 
ceived all her short life — ^very little, according 
to her ideas, to be grateful for. Still, in spite 
of lessons, she dearly loved to go to the 
chateau, while she shirked, whenever she 
possibly could, the catechism class at the 
presbytere. Some evenings ago, Margot the 
cook, had allowed her to stay in the kitchen 
and help in the preparations for the great 
dinner, giving her two sweet cakes for her 
pains. Just before dinner she had slipped 
upstairs, and from a dark comer had wit- 
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nessed the introduction of Aimee to the heir. 
She wondered what stuff Aimee's dress was 
made of, it was so rich and shiny ; it rustled, 
too, with a dehghtful noise as she walked ; 
there was pale blue ribbon in her fair hair, 
she looked like a princess, and the young 
man bowed low before her. It must be very 
pleasant, thought this unconscious worldling, 
to have fine gentlemen in city clothes, bow- 
ing before one ; yet Aimee had taken it quite 
as a matter of course I At that moment all 
the bad passions of a wild, untamed nature 
had surged with ungovernable violence in the 
poor little peasant girl's heart, and she could 
have done some bodily injury to her young 
benefactress. In her secret comer she had 
cried passionate, silent tears, and Margot had 
found her prostrate on the floor, when she 
called her to carry the dishes from the 
kitchen to the dining-hall. The servants, 
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who in all houses always know everything, 
told her that Comte Paul was to marry 
Aimee, who had a mint of money ; that the 
chateau would be newly furnished, and that 
there would be grand doings, balls and the 
like, just as in the good old days before the 
revolution. Mila wished that she too had 
fair hair, a mint of money, and could 
marry the Comte Paul, or indeed any other 
man who wore black clothes, and was heir to 
a chateau where one ate a good dinner every 
day! 

The sunny hours went by, and so absorbed 
was Mila with her day-dream that she was 
quite unconscious of the lapse of time. She 
had forgotten all about the bleaching linen, 
and her knitting progressed mechanically. 
She had not heard a slight rustling sound 
close to her, nor seen a gliding figure crouch- 
ing under the shadow of the ragged hedge. 
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In due time the churning in the kitchen 
was finished ; la mhre Bardeau, hot and tired, 
her face glowing with a deeper red than ever, 
quite envied that lazy chit out yonder, in the 
shade of the tree. She looked up to satisfy 
herself that Mila had not thrown her work 
aside, then she counted again, "One, two, 
three, four, fi — " She rubbed her eyes, and, 
thinking she had made a mistake, coimted 
again, and again she missed the fifth piece of 
linen ; yet there stood the faithless guardian, 
apparently quite unconscious of her crime! 
Once more the woman counted-^no, there 
could be no mistake ; seizing the first thing 
that came to hand — it was a heavy stick from 
the pile of fire-wood — she rushed out, fury 
painted in its worst colours on her ignoble 
face. 

Poor Uttle Mila, lost in her day-dream! 
Some instinctive perception causing her to 
X 2 
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look up, she saw the unwieldy figure of her 
mistress, and knew from the expression of 
her face what awaited her, even without the 
brandishing of the stick, which told its own 
tale. Fright brightened her wits ; an instant's 
glance told her that the piece of linen had 
gone — ^how ? That she did not know, but 
gone it had, and through her negligence. 
With a cry she sprang forward, as if to run 
away ; there flashed through her brain a wild 
thought of getting off to the mountain dis- 
trict, which she knew so well ; of living like 
some wild hunted animal; of starving, per- 
haps, in some solitary mountain crevice. But 
she was paralyzed with fear, and could not 
have run away if she had tried ; so, trembling 
in every hmb, she awaited her doom. 

" Oh, do not ! do not !" she pleaded, with 
a cry that was like a wail. 

" My linen 1 where is my linen ? you good- 
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f or-notliing ! you thief I give me my linen!" 
slirieked the virago, struggling to recover 
breath enough to utter consecutive sen- 
tences. 

" I did not steal it — ^how could I ? You 
were watching me, and I have not stirred 
from here. I think," she added, ** that the 
devil must have taken it I " 

Mfere Bardeau crossed herself — for she, who 
boasted that she had no religion, had plenty of 
superstition instead, and such an hypothesis 
seemed by no means impossible to her ; but, 
catching a glimpse of a malicious twinkling 
in Mila's eyes, all her fury returned. She 
seized the child by her beautiful hair, dashed 
her to the ground, and, in spite of piteous 
cries and entreaties, commenced beating her 
mercilessly. 

"I'll kiU you I I'll kiU you! you child of 
the devil!" And, indeed, she seemed quite 
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capable of carrying out her threat, when a 
voice close to her said imperiously, — 

" Assez comme 5a, la mfere !" 

The enraged woman turned furiously to- 
wards the intruder, letting go her victim, 
however, who sank on the grass, bruised and 
faint with pain. Mfere Bardeau confronted a 
tall, square-buUt young man, in a well-worn, 
travel-stained soldier's uniform. He was not 
exactly prepossessing-looking, for there were 
stern marks about the large mouth and deep- 
set eyes ; but, as the sternness relaxed, there 
was something pleasant in the smile with 
which he watched the woman's expression 
changing from fury to bewilderment. 

" Eh bien ?" he presently said ; and at the 
sound of his voice in its natural tone she 
uttered a loud cry, and threw herself in his 
arms with almost savage joy. 

" Jean 1 Jean I Oh, my son 1 my son !" 
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Mila by this time had somewhat recovered 
herself, and was looking up at the group from 
under her dishevelled black locks. She forgot 
almost the pain of the furious beating in her 
amazement at such demonstrations of affection 
on the part of her mistress, then she curiously 
examined her new defender. She looked so 
small, so childish, in her crouching position, 
that it was not to be wondered at if he took 
her for a mere child. 

" It seems, mother, that you have not for- 
gotten the use of those arms of yours 1 Dis- 
ciphne is all very well, but I would advise you 
to temper it a bit for such a very young 
recruit as that, or may be you'll find yourself 
beating a corpse some fine day; and that 
would be an awkward thing in a court-martial, 
or a court of justice rather. Still alive, 
petite?^* and with a sort of rough kindness 
he lifted the girl from the ground. "Why, 
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you are bigger than I thought ; you must be 
somewhere about fourteen or fifteen, I should 
say. 

" She's sixteen if she's a day. Old enough 
to work for her living, and not to ruin her 
benefactors as she is doing." Then mfere 
Bardeau volubly gave her version of the 
story, anxious to clear herself in her son's 
eyes. Jean listened quietly, and then said, — 

" It was a long coarse strip like these, was 
it not ? 1 saw a tramp — a pedlar, or some 
such fellow — ^with just such a one. I should 
recognize him among a hundred. I'll get 
your linen back for you, mother, never fear. 
I can outrun most men of my size, and I 
know what road this fellow took. Just get 
me something to eat, and have it ready on my 
return; I shall not be more than half an 
hour." 

Then turning to Mila, he added, "Never 
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fear, child, you slian*t be beaten again ; I'll 
take your training on myself." 

He walked off, his mother waddling and 
doing her best to keep up with his long 
strides, holding his hand, patting it, and 
seeming unable to find means sufficient to 
express her affection. 

Mila once more took her post under the 
tree, slowly rubbing the bruises on her poor 
little body, the tears still unconsciously run- 
ning down her cheeks, and her day-dreams 
brutally put to flight. She watched the two 
retreating figures, feeling glad that she should 
have found another protector, but quite inca- 
pable of continued thought. She threw down 
her knitting, guessing that mhre Bardeau 
would not think of her again that afternoon, 
and, lying on the grass full length, her 
clasped hands imder her head, she idly 
watched the sky through the delicate tracery 
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of boughs and leaves, envying in a sleepy 
way the fate of the birds who had nothing to 
do the livelong day but hop from twig to 
twig, twittering and pecking at the insects. 
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